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The Tears of Christ 


Sunlight leaps upon the leaves of newborn Spring; 
Green dips in dancing wind, 
Tossing lively shadows here and there. 


(Breath holds within.) 


Dew sparkles in a diamond kaleidoscope 
Upon the spider’s web beneath the swing. 
Raindrops shine in marching line, 

Driven down the dust-blown pane. 


(Eyes light.) 
Strong rock, a flash of mica in its brow; 


A racing stream, splashing stones 
"Til spray after spray splatters in the gleam. 


(Mind clasps the thought! 
Release from disillusion’s den.) 


Snow crystals on my glove, aglow with tiny beams; 
Star specks in a midnight sky 


Glitter-bright between the swaying branches of the forest night. 


Nature, then, 

The inward eye inspires — 

To see the tears of Christ 

Across the seasons’ scenes — 

And leads the soul to dream God-schemes. 


Louise N. Gray 
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Editorial Notes 


With this issue of Brethren Life and Thought, we move into our sixth 
year of publication. In response to our requests for wise guidance and 
suggestions for our future publication, we are now beginning to receive 
some very helpful letters. Unfortunately, one of the most trenchant 
criticisms a preacher receives is a yawn; and for an editor, the equivalent of 
a yawn is a lapsed subscription! Many have expressed the judgment that 
Brethren Life and Thought is exercising a stimulating and helpful ministry 
among the Brethren and their friends. We want it to be ever more true 
that we are opening windows through which the great winds of thought and 
of Christian debate may flow into our minds. We intend to become 
increasingly controversial, and, with the help of our writers, we pledge that 
the journal will never become dull. 


The North Manchester Conference on the Nature and Function of the 
Church of the Brethren, held in August, was a most stimulating experience. 
It will take time for its fruits to mature. We intend to publish some of the 
very meaty preliminary study papers which were used as grist for the 
conference. They will be appearing from time to time, beginning with the 
Spring issue this year. 

We take pleasure in presenting in this issue an unusually long article 
by T. Wayne Rieman which we believe will be read and reread by every 
thoughtful educator in the Church of the Brethren, and beyond our church, 
too. It is hoped that this article, a part of Mr. Rieman’s doctoral thesis, will 
shortly become available in an attractive pamphlet form. Also, we present 
two articles from the Puidoux Conference, one of the most creative 
theological encounters in the world today. The first is an article interpreting 
and explaining Puidoux; the other is a paper which was read at the 
conference by Warren Groff, and which gave rise to much creative discussion 
among the Christian thinkers present there. We are happy not only that 
such theological encounter is going on, centering upon the questions of 
peace, but also that we can bring this paper to our readers. 

One of the most beneficent results of the North Manchester conference 
will be the stimulation of sustained reflection upon the nature and the tasks 
of the church across the years. It is highly probable that many who were 
present will be stirred to write their convictions and nail them to the door 
of this castle church. Richard Bollinger’s article is such a presentation. 


A Christian Perspective in Education 


T. WAYNE RIEMAN 


The major currents of education in America are not largely informed 
or influenced by a biblical view of man or a Christian perspective. There is 
nearly overwhelming evidence that the central stream of educational 
philosophy and practice has not seriously regarded the Christian under- 
standing of man and the human predicament, or the unique light which 
Christian thought sheds on the educational process. 

This can be stated in another way. The prevailing assumptions in 
much education — secular and religious — are largely those rooting in 
nontheistic humanism or naturalism. The world views of these are fre- 
quently in sharp opposition to a Christian world view. 

It will be argued herein that there is little education on any level 
(secular, public, private, or churchly) which has made serious inquiry into 
the educational implications of a biblical view of man or the broader aspects 
of a Christian world view. The Christian perspective is not largely operative 
at depth levels in many areas of education in our era. The pages which 
follow explicate this thesis. The biblical view of man will be presented in 
brief scope; then efforts will be made to discover some educational implica- 
tions of a radically biblical view of man. 


I. THe CuHrisTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


Every philosophy of education and functional educational enterprise 
begins with certain assumptions regarding man, his predicament, and how 
he can realize his potentialities. 

For purposes of clarity, a brief statement must be made regarding 
some aspects of a Christian understanding of man which are especially 
relevant to education. This will provide the bases from which the educa- 
tional implications are drawn. 

Man is essentially good. He is made in the image of God, and is also 
a child of nature. His essential nature is love, but his consuming activity 
is overweening self-love. 

Man is a creature that can and does sin. Ontologically (in his ultimate 
nature or being) he is good and possesses tremendous potentialities; exis- 
tentially (in his present state) he misuses his gifts, perverts his potentialities, 


T. Wayne Rieman is a professor of philosophy and religion in Manchester College. 
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and is engrossed in self-love. In the biblical view of man we find a very high 
estimate of human nature, but a low estimate of human virtue. 

Man is a fallen creature. He has fallen below the level of what he 
could be and of God’s intentions for him. The fall happens to every man. 
Man sins in his freedom, inevitably but not of necessity. Meant to find the 
meaning of life in obedient response to the love of God and to live out his 
God-ordained destiny, man has been preoccupied with self-interest, or 
consumed by the interests of his group, race, or nation. 

The center and meaning of man’s life is in God; he makes himself 
his own center, or elevates some value, idea, object, or group to the level 
of ultimacy and gives his devotion and energies to it. The name for this 
distortion of his nature and destiny is sin. Man is a sinner. It is generally 
assumed and frequently asserted in the biblical view that man is a sinner. 
To say that man is a sinner probably says more about his uniqueness, his 
potentialities, his differentiation from other life forms, his situation, his 
primary obstacles, and his future than anything else that can be said. 

Man rebels against both sides of his nature. Sometimes he denies his 
animality, finiteness, and other limitations, pretends to be God and pride- 
fully assumes complete control of his destiny and by his powers seeks to 
redeem history and himself. At other times he denies his spiritual dimension, 
grovels in sensuality, lives in despair, and denies the reality of his tremendous 
potentialities. Man is a sinner. The biblical understanding of man as 
sinner gives an accurate clue to the nature of man’s situation.’ 

The biblical view of man which has just been presented has not been 
seriously regarded in educational circles. A creative task awaits us. What 
is the nature of the task? Has not Christian education received considerable 
attention? 

Yes! Much attention has been given to the education of the Christian 
man, to the transmission of doctrines and ethics, and to a broad educational] 
program under the auspices of the church. These are worthy enterprises. 
Another task awaits us. 


II. THe CuristTiAN IDEA OF EDUCATION 


Our particular concern is with the Christian idea or philosophy of all 
education, i.e., with education consonant with Christian thought regardless 
of the type of institution or level of work where such education is attempted. 
The thing we are seeking is teaching and learning carried on in the light of 
the Christian understanding of man, in view of his nature, potentialities, 
predicament, fall, and destiny. Brunner and others assert that the Christian 


* It must be admitted that this is not the biblical view of man. Certain strands of biblical thought — 
rooting in the wisdom literature and elsewhere — are contrary to this position. It is assumed, however, 
that this is the central stream of biblical thought regarding man and that it has provided the core of 
Christian thought regarding man for nearly twenty centuries, 
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idea of education in this sense has not been fully worked out.’ In this paper 
we are seeking to explicate the nature of education, the ends of education, 
the relation of education to culture, educational methods, and the nature 
and role of authority in education which are consonant with biblical 
anthropology. Obviously this is not restricted to so-called Christian educa- 
tion; it is addressed to the nature, ends, and methods of all education as 
viewed from a perspective which purports to reflect the biblical anthropology. 

In view of the affirmations and assumptions regarding man and his 
predicament, what is education? Education would appear to be a many- 
faceted process partly described by the five assertions which follow. 


A. Education Is « Confrontation-Response Process 


Education is a meeting, a situation in which man is confronted by 
reality and to which he responds.’ It is a relational experience in which 
man faces some facets of reality which provoke responses within him. It is 
a confrontation-response process. 

God is an active, seeking God who faces men where they are. He is 
judge as well as creator. He actively relates himself to what he has created. 
It is in these confrontations that man learns of God, comes to a knowledge 
of true selfhood, and becomes aware of his tremendous potentialities.* Every 
experience involves some relationship between the self and the non-self. 
Man’s relations with the non-self factors of reality provide opportunity for 
some knowledge of God, nature, and society. These relations are educative.° 
Man is confronted by God, people, knowledge and ideas, data from the 
social and natural sciences, and a whole wealth of phenomena from many 
sources. These provide the stimulation to which man responds. 

One of the higher and more complicated relationships in which man 
is involved is that which Niebuhr calls dialogue.“ Man engages in dialogue 
with himself, with others, and with God. He is met by others and by God. 
Man’s I meets the Thou of others and of God, and man is shaped by the 
meetings. He learns in these relationships. It is only in I-Thou relations 
that the learner becomes a person. In I-Thou meetings the inner growth 
of the self is accomplished.” Responsibility is that reaction to what is met 
in the existential communication between learner and student, between one 
who has at least glimpsed the way dimly, and the one who is finding it. It 
is a reciprocal affair in which both are learners with an interchange of 
experiences between the more mature and the less mature person. 

In the confrontory experiences in which God faces man, the recon- 


* Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilization (New York: Scribners, 1947), page 50. 

* Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 1, (New York: Scribners), pages 127, 131, 152. 

“ Ibid., pages 15, 131; also II, page 109. 

® Ibid., page 131. 

*His entire book, The Self and the Dramas of History (New York: Scribners, 1955), is devoted 
to describing the nature of man’s dialogues. 

* Niebuhr, op. cit., I, page 131. 
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struction of human personality is effected. “The self is shattered whenever 
it is confronted by the power and holiness of God and becomes genuinely 
conscious of the real source and centre of all life.”* Such confrontations 
make man aware of the power and the grace beyond himself which make 
possible the reconstruction of the self.’ 

Education occurs when man is in meaningful contact with reality. 
These contacts with reality or confrontations cause imbalances in man. They 
disturb the intellectual and volitional equilibrium of the one confronted 
so that formerly held positions, categories employed, and meanings no longer 
seem adequate. New meanings and relationships are seen and new questions 
emerge. New decisions must be made because of the confrontory nature of 
the phenomena which man faces in his experience. Behavior changes result. 

It is the task of educators to provide encounters with truth or reality. 
Education is a purposive process in which learners are confronted by those 
realities or aspects of reality which are deemed most important by educators. 
Educators cannot guarantee real meetings or confrontations. God and cer- 
tain facets of reality are always inescapably present, but because of human 
insensitivity and the capacity of the self to insulate itself by habit, prejudice, 
and sheer dullness, God and the phenomenon of reality are not present to 
the self. There is no meeting. Education always involves confrontations 
which elicit a response. Educators will seek to provide carefully prepared 
settings, a psycho-intellectual climate which will develop awareness of the 
confrontations of reality which face the self, and a readiness to respond to 
the encounters with reality. Not all of reality can be manipulated by 
teachers. God cannot be used and no teacher ought to seek to do so; but 
God is always the “present one.” He is there, the most real factor in eyery 
educational setting. Teachers ought to employ every legitimate device to 
make their students aware of him so that meetings can occur. Let it be 
recalled also that God moves in mysterious ways, that he has his own 
effective ways of breaking through to persons. 

Part of the task of education is to develop awareness of him who faces 
us at every turn of the way. Education, within this framework, seeks to 
provide confrontory experiences and responses which enable man to fulfill 
his destiny. It is selective. It chooses educative material for its settings from 
a wide range of material. It is purposive, yet every situation is alive and 
fluid, so that it has many accidental (as man sees it) and spontaneous ele- 
ments. Educators can shape the settings; this is their responsibility. Man’s 
spiritual stature — his capacity to transcend nature, life, himself, and the 
world — gives him a measure of dominion and enables him to shape an 
educational setting and to participate in creation.” 


® Ibid., ll, page 109. 


® [bid., page 110. 
7° Reinhold Niebuhr, op. cit., I, page 3; and II, page 1. Also his The Self and the Drama of History, 
pages 41 and 144, 
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B. Education Is an Exploration-Discovery Process 

As a person faces reality, or his conception of it, his responses are 
generally not simple. There is an immediacy about the response, even if 
the decision is made for delayed action. In all but the most simple reactions, 
man fondles, weighs, and analyzes the person, thing, or data confronting 
him. Exploration begins. It is an analytical and meaning-seeking process. 
Though it is prompted by the confrontation, what follows in terms of 
exploration and the search for integration depends on man’s initiative. 

Education involves man’s quest for knowledge, the search for meaning, 
and the efforts to relate the phenomena at hand to other aspects of his life 
and the realities he has previously encountered. Such exploratory efforts 
have yielded an incalculable wealth of useful knowledge. 

Education is an exploration-discovery process for both teacher and 
student if the teacher asks real questions. It is not enough to ask, in 
Socratic fashion, a series of penetrating questions, though this has its place. 
The situation should be free enough that the teacher goes beyond mere 
academic questions and asks his own real questions, and in turn he is faced 
by the real questions of the student. If these are honestly asked and faced, 
there is a reciprocal element in the educational situation. Both teacher and 
students are learners. 


C. Education Is a Transmissive Process 

Education involves acquaintance with the cultural heritage. Man 
ought to know where he stands and recognize his indebtedness to past and 
present civilizations. 

Christians involved in the educative process ought to be aware of the 
wealth of information regarding the Graeco-Roman and the Hebrew- 
Christian roots of Western civilization. Particularly crucial for them is the 
trek of Israel through the centuries with the climax in the Christ-event. For 
twenty centuries since this, Christian thought has developed and been in 
interaction with the cultural milieu. 

Education goes beyond transmission of the cultural heritage. It must 
engage in a critical function in regard to culture. Every cultural situation 
is corroded with error and ignorance and overlaid with the consuming self- 
interest of individuals and groups. Education must be aware of this and 
recognize the sociology of all knowledge and biases which beset every human 
vantage point. Yet the vast sweep of historical thought and processes and 
our indebtedness to them will be seriously regarded. 


D. Education Is a Restoration Process 
Man is a sinner. He is a fallen creature whose essential nature is love, 


* Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History (New York: Scribners, 1952). Chapter II 
contains an especially lucid exposition of this, 
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but whose consuming activity or attitude is self-love. He is rebellious and 
refuses to accept his God-ordained status and destiny. He lives in brokenness 
of relationship with God and man, and he persistently exploits other men 
and nature for his own ends. Man is not the creature he can be. He is 
deflected from his true ends. This is the human predicament. From it man 
cannot extricate himself.” Education, if it is to be relevant, must start with 
this anthropological predicament. 

A drastic reorientation is necessary — from unwholesome self-love to 
God-centered living. Man’s primary need is restoration. Education which 
addresses itself realistically to man’s predicament is necessarily redemptive.” 

The self in its state of preoccupation with itself must be “broken’”’ and 
“shattered.” Enlightenment will not save it. It must be “shattered at the 
very center of its being.” This occurs ‘whenever the self is confronted by 
the power and holiness of God and becomes genuinely conscious of the 
real source and centre of all life.’ 

To be confronted by God or some facet of reality and to respond 
obediently to the claims of the truth therein is to be redeemed from both 
ignorance and self-will. In this sense, to be taught is to be converted. 
Haroutunian speaks of education as conversion and of the need of being 
made over as a personality. He says: 


If I am to live in the freedom and justice and integrity and humility and 
love of a human being as I find these in Jesus of Nazareth, I must be changed in 
the core of my being, changed in mind, will, affections, in perspective, motive, 
and purpose, in my hopes and fears, in my joys and troubles, yea, in my very 
virtues and competences.** 


, 


Education will seek to involve whatever experiences are necessary to 
correct man’s misconceptions of himself, so that he can see: (a) his true 
manhood, (b) his fallen state and all deflections which beset him and the 
society of which he is a part, and (c) his true end and destiny. But it is not 
enough to know the truth. The truth that redeems man, that sets man 
free, involves a commitment of life. Education must provide some power 
which will enable man to become what he was meant to be. He cannot 
extricate himself from his predicament. Man is not restored by knowledge, 
correct ideas, beliefs, or development of his rationality. 

As man, in an act of faith, accepts what is done for him by God, repents, 
and trustfully commits himself to him, then the restoration process begins. 
The biblical faith affirms that both the wisdom and the power for human 
restoration are disclosed and made available in Christ.** Christ as power can 


** Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Il, page 108. 


*® Most of Volume II of Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man is devoted to the need for 
restoration and the means by which this is achieved. 

1* Ibid., Il, page 109. 

15 “A Protestant Theory of Education,” Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher Education, edited 
by John Paul von Grueningen (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957), page 30. 

*® Reinhold Niebuhr, op. cit., II, pages 54-55. 
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be mediated to the individual if the truth of God’s reconciling activity is 
appropriated inwardly.” The individual is “actually freed to live a life of 
serenity and creativity.”"* One thing is clear: restoration is not an achieve- 
ment of man. He does not have the wisdom or the power within himself 
to overcome the ambiguities of his existence.” 

Education which purports to address itself to man in his predicament 
must point to God, who is the source of his being and the center of his life 
and who supplies both wisdom and power for man’s restoration. God's 
grace is his power over and in man. It involves an accession of resources 
“which man does not have of himself, enabling him to become what he 
ought to be.”*” Such grace is available at every point in the educational 
processes. The sinful self can be reconstructed as it yields responsively to 
God's restorative activity.” 


F. Education Is a Realization Process 

Man has a God-assigned destiny. To miss it for any reason is tragedy. 
Education as a realization process addresses itself especially to two things: 
(1) to making man aware of the tremendous potentialities inherent in him 
as a creature made in the image of God, and (2) to helping man to grow, 
i.e., to realize the God-given possibilities inherent in his true manhood. The 
two aspects are largely inseparable. 

Education consonant with biblical thought is not self-realization, if 
self-realization means the achievement of man’s potentialities by his own 
efforts, self-reliance, and initiative. Education is not primarily a drawing 
out of hidden talents. The Socratic concept of education which finds the 
true purpose of education in independence and self-reliance, and emphasizes 
the drawing out of what is hidden in man, seems foreign to the biblical 
position. True selfhood roots in God. The true self is called into being 
and emerges as the potential self properly responds to the confrontory 
experience with God. Only as he meets God can he come to know himself, 
his freedom and potentialities, his sin and fallen status, and God. This is 
not far from Pestalozzi’s thesis that men become human by living in the love 
of God and in loving communion with their fellow men.” 

Man is only potentially man at birth. The essence of man as God made 
him, man as he must be if he is to be his true self, man in his original 
endowment and the possible realization of these, man whose existence means 
the good society — this man is seen in Jesus Christ. He is all men’s true 
nature.” 

" Ibid., pages 57, 109. 

1* Ibid., page 58. 

** Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History, page 233. 

*° Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Il, page 99. 
* Ibid., Il, page 118. 

** Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilization, page 51. 


** Haroutunian, “A Protestant Theory of Education,” Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher 
Education, edited by John Paul von Grueningen, page 29. 
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The good life is the fruit of the realization of man’s natural capacities 
and powers. The good for man is what he is by his God-ordained nature. 
Since God made man, there is nothing more right or good than that man 
should live as man.* “To be is good; not to be is not good.”” 


III. THe ENps oF EDUCATION 


The following discussion is addressed to final ends in the sense of 
ultimate purposes for the whole educational venture. Six affirmations which 
follow seek to encompass the ends of education based on the Christian view 
of man. 


A. The Ends of Education Are Similar to the Ends of Existence 

Man’s end is not in himself.** The will of God, the acceptance by man 
of his God-ordained destiny, life lived in response to God’s confrontations, 
faithful obedience to God’s sovereign claims — these are the ends of man’s 
life. 

God is, in the Christian idea of education, the end of education. He is 
the ultimate ground of human existence, of man’s destiny, of his goods and 
values, and of his faith and hope. The Christian perspective illuminates the 
educational processes with a sense of divine purpose. The Christian idea 
of education means education in which God’s purposes for man determine 
the ends of the process and the standards of judgment which evaluate it. All 
education is for the glory of God, as all life is for this end. 

In the Christian idea of education, the focal point is not in the student 
or the teacher, not in the subject matter or society, but in God. 


B. Ultimate Concern for the Ultimate Is Probably the Highest End of 

Education 

In the Christian idea of education there is a proper concern that man 

be confronted by God, truth, reality, and stimulating knowledge. But these 
confrontations are not enough, even if man arrives at insight and under- 
standing as a result of them. Insight, wisdom, truth, the knowledge of God 
— these are valuable, but not the end of education. Man must commit 
himself to the will of God. Faced by the claims of truth, man must choose 
truth. Confronted by what is real, man must order his life in accordance 
with reality, or all is in vain. To become ultimately concerned about the 
ultimate is seemingly the highest end for the educational processes. From 
the Christian perspective, the ultimate is God.” His will is final and 
authoritative. 

** Ibid., page 28. 

*5 Ibid., page 28. 

*® Reinhold Niebuhr, op. cit., I, pages 15, 167. 

*" Ruth E. Echert, “Materials and Methods in the Christian College,” Toward a Christian Philosophy 


of Education, page 131. She asserts that Paul Tillich’s phrase, “ultimate concern for the Ultimate,” con- 
stitutes the very heart of religion. 
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Unless man develops consuming concerns for that which is right, true, 
and beautiful, unless he is converted and drastically reoriented so that he 
loves God, truth, and reality as they confront him — unless these happen, 
education remains in the slough of fruitless, purposeless intellectualism, or 
it becomes the sharpened tool for self-interest, racial interest, or nationalism. 


C. Restoration of Man Is an End of Education 


Man must be remade; he needs a drastic reorientation so that he com- 
mits himself — his volitional center —to the will of God rather than to 
self-will.” As man becomes ultimately concerned about the ultimate, 
restoration is being effected. When man is changed so that his propensities 
to will unselfish ends are realized, then a drastic reorientation has occurred.” 
This is the good news of the gospel which is especially relevant to education: 
man can be remade. Personality reconstruction is a real possibility. The 
newness of life is a gift of God which he seeks to bestow on all repentant 
and accepting men. Men who were formerly governed by the principle of 
self-centeredness can be transformed so that they will be governed by the 
principle of devotion and obedience to God.” While the personality re- 
construction is really a gift, it must “subsequently be realized progressively 
in volition and aspiration.”” Education, within the framework of Christian 
thought, would necessarily be concerned about man’s restoration. Education 
apart from this would be irrelevant to man’s predicament and the basic 
problem of human existence.” 


D. Realization of Man’s Potentialities Is an End of Education 


Man has not become what he was meant to be. Not only has he fallen 
by rebellious refusal of his God-ordained destiny; he has not become aware 
of its incalculable dimensions. He does not know what he was meant to be. 
The tremendous potentialities vested in man by his creator as he was 
fashioned in his image are nearly incomprehensible. Man comes to a true 
knowledge of himself —his potentialities, his fallen state, the need for 
restoration and the means by which it is effected — only as he is confronted 
by God.” 


Human selfhood can be realized only as the self is “endlessly being 
drawn out of itself into larger ends.”** The potential man must become true 
man as revealed in Jesus Christ. He is man’s true nature. 


28 Niebuhr, op. cit., II, pages 98, 107ff. 

*° Ibid., Il, pages 100-102. 

*° Tbid., Il, pages 102, 109. 

*1 Ibid., Il, page 103. 

52 Ibid., Il, page 3. 

** Niebuhr, op. cit., I, pages 15, 131; and Niebuhr, The Self and the Drama of History, pages 65, 
84-85. 

** Ibid., page 220. 
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E. Freedom Is an End of Education 


Man is in bondage. There is a “universal inclination of the self to be 
more concerned with itself than to be embarrassed by its undue claims.” 
This is Niebuhr’s definition of original sin. Sin is man’s basic problem.” 
Until man is restored, he lives under the governance of the “principle of 
self-centeredness.””” 

Man’s finitude makes a universal perspective impossible, but his capacity 
for self-transcendence makes possible fewer biases than his prevailing ego- 
centricity permits him to enjoy. His knowledge, of course, is partial, but it 
is also perverted by the universal inclination and practice of interpreting 
every datum and experience by the principle of self-centeredness. Man lives 
in a state of alienation from God because of his rebellious refusal to accept 
his God-ordained status. Furthermore, he seeks to use God for his own 
self-chosen ends. Man lives in a state of alienation from his fellows. He 
violates their God-established destiny and seeks to use them for selfish ends. 
This leads to brokenness in human relations. Man chooses values, goods, 
or objects that are partial and relative and elevates them to the level of 
the absolute; therein he engages in idolatry. 

Man needs freedom! Education relevant to his predicament cannot 
by-pass freedom as an end of its processes. 

The Christian faith audaciously proclaims release and freedom. 

The Christian experience of the new life is an experience of a new selfhood. 
The new self is more truly a real self because the vicious circle of self-centeredness 
has been broken. The self lives in and for others, in the general orientation of 
loyalty to, and love of, God, who alone can do justice to the freedom of the self 
over all partial interests and values.** 

The new self is self-transcendent; it is freed. The self which is con- 
sumed by its own interests ‘“‘destroys and corrupts’ its own freedom.” Man 
is so constructed that he must be possessed by God if he is to escape the 
prisonhouse of self-possession. 

There is a truth which sets men free. This truth is not an idea, fact, 
principle, or part of reality. It is not knowledge (for knowledge will not 
set men free from that which is their primary obstacle). This truth is the 
truth of God, of his love for men, of his efforts to set them free, of his 
revelatory and reconciliatory activity in Jesus Christ. Education that pur- 
ports rootage in the Christian faith finds a statement of its hope for freedom 
in an early proclamation of Jesus, who claimed that the gospel brought 
“release to the captives” and “recovering of sight,” and set “‘at liberty those 
who are oppressed.”*° When man responds obediently to the confrontation 


®° Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of History, page 18. 
°° Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Il, page 3. 

5 Ibid., I, page 102. 

*8 Tbid., Il, page 110. 

*° Ibid. 

“Luke 4:18. 
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of truth (in the sense described) he is set free. He is under a new governance. 

Educators need to be set free! Only in the freedom described can 
teacher and learner be free to think, ponder, and make decisions. They will 
be freer to consider ideas from any quarter, to weigh openly other views for 
their possible worth. They will not be possessive about “their truth,” be- 
cause it is not theirs, and because they recognize the relativity of all knowl- 
edge (and especially their own). 


F. Meaning Is an End of Education 

Beyond man’s. information, ideas, and many sorts of knowledge is his 
search for the meaning of all of the disparate data and elements of his 
existence. Man has a hunger for wholeness, a desire for at least a partial 
sense of unity which will meaningfully relate the separate factors of existence 
which impinge upon him. “The final question about our existence is 
whether it makes sense.” 

Within the Christian perspective it is assumed that man cannot find or 
fulfill the true meaning of his life apart from God. Such meaning was 
disclosed in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. In him all things 
cohere. He gives the most definitive clue to the meaning of life, death, 
suffering, time, history, and the whole gamut of human existence. Man 
has an assigned destiny, and meaning inheres in it. 

While the ultimate meaning of life has been disclosed in Jesus Christ, 
and while the Christian faith affirms that the meaning of an individual 
person’s life depends on his faithful relation with God, an enormous task of 
integration remains. Man faces an ever-increasing accumulation of knowl- 
edge as a result of his study and experimentation. The academic disciplines 
have a body of knowledge. How is the knowledge of one discipline related 
to the subject matter of another, and of all others? How is the knowledge 
resulting from man’s study and exploration related to the one whom the 
Christian faith says is the truth? An intellectual task faces every learner. 
Education which purports to be based on Christian theology would surely 
be concerned with meaning, relationships, and integration. 


IV. THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO CULTURE 


What does educational philosophy implicit in the biblical view of man 
have to do with culture? 


A. Education Is Indebted to Culture 

Education must be carried on within the culture in which it exists. The 
cultural setting supplies its pupils, teachers, equipment, subject matter, and 
basic problems. 


“t Reinhold Niebuhr, Pious and Secular America (New York: Scribners, 1958), page 123, 
*® Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Il, page 98. 
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Christianity is true to its nature only when it is in active relation with 
the world. God’s love for the world has been affirmed and has been actively 
expressed in his active relationship with it and in historical processes. Any 
education purporting to be God-centering cannot avoid being concerned 
with the world which has so deeply concerned God. 

Christians can always learn from the secular world and they need the 
challenge of the non-Christian vantage point. Life cannot be split into sacred 
and secular. We must accept truth where we find it. Every educational 
venture must be characterized by openness. 


B. Education Involves the Transmission of the Cultural Heritage 


Education within a Christian perspective might properly be concerned 
with (a) the transmission of all of the treasures of culture in general and of 
the national culture in particular; (b) the Hebrew-Christian heritage and 
the whole biblical revelation; and (c) the cultivation of sufficient discrim- 
ination to evaluate the several strands in one’s tradition. 


C. Education Is a Critic of Culture 


Education within the Christian perspective will be concerned with the 
transmission of the cultural heritage, but transmission is not its primary 
concern. Education has a selective task and a critical function. Every culture, 
like every man, is in the bondage of sin. This is more than ignorance and 
error; it involves the cumulative effects of centuries of expressions of self-will 
of individuals and groups. Biblical thought has a deep sense of the tragic 
dimensions of life. It renders innumerable judgments upon culture. 

The Christian educator is immersed in cultural processes and deeply 
concerned with them, but he ought not be completely the creature of his 
culture. He cannot accept cultural determinism without reducing education 
to simply transmitting that which is. Man’s capacity for self-transcendence 
and the continuing corrective of the new life in Christ gives him some 
freedom over culture while he is a creature in it. Education conceived 
within the framework of freedom represents one of the creative efforts of 
man to criticize and reconstruct his culture. 


D. Education Seeks the Reformation of Culture 


The argument is briefly this: culture needs reformation; man can be 
restored; personal transformation is possible; man is in culture and influ- 
enced by it, but not imprisoned by it; in his freedom he shapes history and 
participates in creation; all reformations are partial and not free from self- 
interest; progress is possible but difficult;“* and all historical processes are 
not self-redeeming; life in history is filled with indeterminate possibilities 
for good so that there is no cultural situation in which men do not face new 
possibilities of the good and the obligation to realize them; yet man must 


*® Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, ll, pages 84-85, 
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recognize that every effort to complete life stands beyond the contradictions 
of history, and to eliminate the final corruptions of history must be 
disavowed.“ 


E. Education Will Seek to Explicate the Nature of Culture 

It is hoped that the Christian in education will be involved in the 
cultural milieu, but not carried like driftwood in its currents. From the 
Christian perspective, education should make clear the impingements of 
the various sources of culture upon the learner, and then point the ways to- 
ward the transcendence of culture of which man is capable. Furthermore, 
the educational enterprise ought to give the learner 

sufficient cultural resources and intellectual stamina to guard integrity of the 
culture and the independence of the individual against the vulgarities . . . which 
are the perils of technical culture with its . . . tendency to emphasize the quanti- 
tative, the immediately useful and the standardized canons of taste.** 

One senses here the concern that the individual is not engulfed in 
overwhelming cultural forces, and the hope that the riches of the cultural 
heritage of the past and the present and the varied strands of the cultural 
tradition will provide breadth and perspective to prevent such engulfments. 


V. SoME METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


There is no specifically Christian technique or method of education. 
Christians do not come to their educational vocation with a set of easy 
answers, with a specific method, or with a “Christian solution.” They are 
never relieved of the tough and difficult business of wrestling with the 
educational problems at hand. There is no simple application of a Christian 
method which guarantees a satisfactory solution. The Christian engaged in 
education will seek to employ those methods which are efficient, consonant 
with his ends, consistent with his values, and which are found compatible 
with his presuppositions regarding the nature of God, man, and the educa- 


tional process itself. 


A. Educators Will Seek to Provide Settings in Which Learners Are Made 
Aware of God’s Confrontations 
God is the chief actor in education, not the teacher or the pupil. Chris- 
tian educators will properly discriminate against those methods and tradi- 
tions which make teacher, pupil, or subject matter the chief end or focal 
ppoint of education. 
It is assumed that God is active, that he is the teacher of all of us. 
He calls most of us to the task of teaching; some accept this vocation in 
a larger way, and consonant with their special skills they enter the teaching 


“* Tbid., Il, page 207. 
“® Niebuhr, Pious and Secular America, page 25. 
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profession, but to all he gives the supreme privilege of helping people to 
learn and think. 

At every point, man’s “life touches a reality beyond himself, a reality 
deeper and higher than the system of nature in which he stands.’ It is 
the never-ending task of the teacher to provide a setting of reverence, 
awe, inquiry, and openness which will make learners aware of reality 
which impinges upon them. The conception of education as a process 
of confrontation-response is crucial here. Only as the learner is confront- 
ed by reality and made aware of it can he engage in profitable learn- 
ing. This sense of being “touched by a reality beyond itself” is at the 
heart of the Christian idea of education and is rooted in the biblical con- 
ception of revelation which is both private and universal. 


The experience of God is not so much a separate experience, as an overtone 
implied in all experience. The soul which reaches the outermost rims of its own 
consciousness, must also come in contact with God, for He impinges upon that 
consciousness.*’ 


God speaks, moves, participates in history, and forever impinges upon the 
consciousness of every person. God is the initiator! Education is not pri- 
marily a search or an inquiry. It is, first of all, a meeting, and what is met 
is reality. It is, secondly, a response to him who comes to meet us and who 
impinges upon human consciousness at every moment. This is the Great 
Confrontation. Educators will seek to set the stage so that learners become 
aware of this confrontation. 


B. Education Will Seek to Confront Learners With Other Aspects of Reality 


Educators will seek to provide confrontory experiences with an ever- 
increasing wealth of knowledge. Much of this may involve content, out- 
looks, and presuppositions quite in opposition to Christian theology. The 
learner needs to face positions differing from his own. 

Society has a vast array of social, political, and economic problems. 
These constitute another aspect of reality that must be met. 

The natural sciences will help the learner to meet and come to grips 
with the phenomena of the natural world. The provision of confrontations 
of meetings of learner with reality is a primary method of education. 


C. I-Thou Relations Are Crucial Means to Educational Ends 

In the Christian faith, truth is understood in personal terms. Jesus 
Christ claimed to be the truth. Truth comes through encounter, through 
meetings, in I-Thou relations. This does not imply that there is no truth 
learned except in I-Thou relations. Certainly we are faced by whatever 
truth can be contained in propositional information in I-It relations. But 


** Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 1, page 127. 
‘7 Ibid., 1, pages 127, 131. 
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the truth that gives meaning to all knowledge and information, the truth 
which enables the drastic reorientation which fallen man needs, comes in 
I-Thou relations. This is saving, reorienting, restoring truth, and it comes 
in communal situations as men are confronted by God or others who have 
met him. 

Man comes to a true knowledge of selfhood in relation with God.“ In 
this relation he gains a proper image of himself, which is a necessary 
corrective to the image given him by other sources.“* Man becomes human 
in relation with God and his fellows. Personality is the wholeness of man, 
what he becomes in I-Thou relations with other selves. The inmost growth 
of the self is not accomplished in man’s relation with himself alone but in 
reciprocal relations, in give-and-take, in the presentness of one self with an- 
other self.’ Man is a creature who becomes human through his engagement 
in dialogues with himself, others, and God. 

Educators can help set the stage for at least some of these dialogues. In 
the I-Thou encounters of teacher and student, the other becomes alive and 
real. Truth is communicated through persons who are present to each 
other, who are engaged, who are actively participating, who meet a Thou 
over against them. Educators who are concerned about this will seek to 
prevent education from becoming monologue which tends to reduce the 
educational process to an I-It affair. It is real, personal contact, the con- 
frontation of one human being by another, or of a human being by God, that 
constitutes the basis of education. It is a reciprocal affair with exchange of 
experiences between the mature and the less mature; yet both teacher and 
student can learn if real questions are asked and sincere answers are given. 


D. Education Will Seek to Disturb 

This is implicit in the confrontory nature of the God-man relation. 
When God meets fallen man, rebellious and self-willed, it is no easy matter. 
When man is confronted by reality or truth, the demands or claims are of 
a disturbing nature because of man’s universal tendency to interpret truth 
and reality in terms of his own personal advantage. But it is only in such 
confrontations that man comes to know himself, his true status, his poten- 
tialities and his destiny.” God is the great disturber — this the biblical 
story states pretty conclusively.” He confronts man! Man cannot escape. 
God upsets, judges, and hangs a plumbline in the midst of human affairs. 


Educational methods consonant with biblical anthropology will seek to 
provide disturbing situations or stimuli in confrontory experiences which 


“8 Ibid., 1, pages 13, 15, 131. 

“° Ibid., page 131. 

°° Maurice Friedman, “Martin Buber’s Concept of Education: A New Approach to College Teaching,” 
The Christian Scholar, Volume XL, Number 2, June 1957, page 110. 

*! Niebuhr, op. cit., I, page 131. 

°? Biblical accounts of God’s encounters with the following and many others show the disturbing 
elements pretty clearly: Abraham, Moses, Jacob, Amos, Jonah, Paul, Isaiah, Jeremiah. 
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will cause intellectual imbalances, anxiety, loss of meaning, and the threat 
of non-being. 

Any truth of importance is disturbing. Educators will seek to provide 
encounters with minds that differ, with ideas that do not easily fit into 
former meanings or categories, with cultural phenomena that stretch mental 
capacities, with the living God. 

Man learns little, at least little that is important, except when he is 
challenged — perhaps threatened — at the core of his being, or when he 
wrestles with ultimate questions or with issues related to them. 


E. Education Will Seek to Provide Freedom to Make Significant Choices 


Man is free. Man has obvious limitations; he is not wholly free, but 
within his God-ordained status there is genuine freedom. Educators will 
set the stage so that learners have freedom to make significant choices re- 
garding their destiny. What are some of the practical out-workings of such 
freedom in the academic situation? 

Free discussion ought to be the rule of academic life. This means that 
any honest question is a worthy question and will be treated with respect. 
There must be a climate of acceptance so that learners wili not feel thwarted 
in their desire to raise sincere questions, and as they feel impelled to differ 
with positions held by other students and the teacher. The community of 
learning is not made up of the like-minded, but is actually enriched by 
diversity of position and approach. 

On the lower educational levels especially there ought to be opportunity 
for considerable physical movement and activity. On higher levels the same 
freedom ought to be afforded for intellectual matters; independent study 
and research will have a place on many levels though its complexity will 
obviously differ greatly on these levels. Activities, laboratories, and experi- 
mentation in the natural or social sciences are primarily for psychological 
expression and growth, rather than for the discovery of truth; this applies 
especially to the primary grades and up through the college levels. 

The case method seems relevant to Christian anthropology. Its rele- 
vance to life, its freedom for exploration, reflection, analysis, and active 
participation, and its opportunity for critical evaluation recommend it 
highly. 

Certain current practices seem particularly inconsistent with the biblical 
emphasis on freedom, dialogue, and intimate person-person meeting. Enor- 
mous Classes with lectures, overemphasis on subject matter, and objective 
exams, provide minimal opportunity for learner involvement and for per- 
sonal meeting and reciprocity. 

Lectures in themselves are not inappropriate under certain conditions. 
They may be an efficient method to present data, to sharpen or contrast 
schools of thought, and to lift up the implications of a particular position. 
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The authoritative connotation of lecturing is not wholly objectionable 
if the subjective position of the lecturer is made known, and if he does not 
seek to coerce or indoctrinate. The lecture method can aptly present the 
necessity of choice, the conditions under which choices are made, and the 
possible alternatives, but there must be real freedom for choice. God's 
sovereignty and absoluteness ought to make lecturers a great deal more 
humble than they usually are if they reflect on the partiality of human 
learning as compared to all there is to know about God’s world or any 
particular subject. It is easy for the lecturer to refute a student simply by 
a display of superior knowledge when actually what the teacher knows is 
really pretty limited. 

The lecture method, used exclusively, would rob education of its 
opportunity to provide person-person contacts involving reciprocity and the 
two-way asking and answering of real questions. Followed by the more in- 
formal discussion group, by panel discussions, or by critiques or discussants, 
the lecture method seems consistent with Christian thought. 


F. Education Will Recognize Various Ways of “Knowing” 

Man knows what he knows, or what he thinks he knows, by a variety 
of ways of knowing. Some things are accepted as valid by the direct authority 
of some prestige figure — parent, teacher, scientist. Some things are held 
to be true because sense perception leads to such conclusions. The operation 
of reason in the experimental sciences provides much convincing data. 
Reason, as employed by speculative, non-laboratory scientists, has provided 
many valuable leads to useful knowledge. The more formal logic of the 
philosopher has made a place for itself. ‘There are those who maintain that 
man knows by intuition. The Christian faith stoutly attests the validity of 
revelation in which God discloses himself and in whose confrontations man 
comes to a knowledge of himself. 

Chief among man’s way of knowing is the biblical revelation with its 
climax in the revelatory event of Christ. This becomes the functional 
validating plumbline by which all other knowledge is evaluated. 

Educators steeped in the Christian understanding of man and man’s 
epistemological problems will choose methods which reflect cognizance of 
man’s many ways of knowing. They will be especially wary of the pre- 
tentious claims made for the scientific method and the rational processes. 
God alone is absolute. He reveals himself perfectly, but man’s understanding 
of the revelation is never perfect. Educators, therefore, dare never claim 
absolute authority for any of their methods. 


G. Education Will Give Considerable Attention to the Rational Processes 


Any educational philosophy purporting to take the Christian standing 
of man seriously would not treat the rational faculties lightly. Men may 
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grow in their ability to think clearly and critically. Surely some training 
in the scientific method, formal logic, general semantics, and argumentation 
would be consonant with education within the Christian perspective. 

The dialectic approach would appear as one of the most fruitful uses 
of man’s rational faculties. Education rooted in Christian theology would 
employ it as a method and would seek to train teachers and students in its 
finer arts. This approach often involves the statement of the various facets 
of a problem or a position. As illuminating historical survey is employed 
to give perspective, alternative solutions are proposed and defined. Each is 
convincingly presented. The dialectician may or may not indicate his own 
conclusions. Usually there is no simple conclusion. He may feel compelled 
to use some paradoxical category; though this is offensive to many traditional 
rationalists, he uses paradox because it does justice to more dimensions of 
the problem. Many of the deeper truths about creation, man, freedom, 
history, and reality must be stated in paradox to do justice to the seemingly 
contradictory and many-sided aspects of reality. 

The Socratic approach would appear consonant with Christian thought, 
though there is some difference in anthropological presuppositions. For 
Socrates, education was primarily drawing out of man what was inherently 
within. Education was primarily self-realization. Socrates sought by his 
questions to elicit consistent expressions of something supposed to be known 
by all rational beings. Christian thought would differ with both of these 
positions, but the sharp, pointed questioning could help immeasurably in 
the clarification of thought in the dialectic process. Teachers and students 
should both learn and assume responsibility with regard to concepts and 
speech. Classrooms ought to be experimental laboratories where concepts, 
categories, and hypotheses are tested for validity and reliability. 

The Socratic approach wedded to the emphasis on dialogue would 
seem to be a fruitful synthesis. One-way questions by the teacher are not 
enough. The existential dimension of the educational situation would 
minimize unreal questions, i.e., questions whose answers the teacher already 
knows. In the more objective studies of the natural sciences, some of these 
questions would appear necessary. In the social sciences and in the humani- 
ties, where ultimate questions about the nature and the meaning of man’s 
existence are inescapable, both teachers and students ought to be asking 
real questions of each other. The ideal sought would be a reciprocal con- 
versation, real dialogue. This added dimension of reciprocity is consonant 
with Christian thought. 

When it is soundly put, the biblical conception of man does not 
elevate the things of the mind indiscriminately. The biblical writers 
insist that the best of man’s efforts show how limited man’s goodness and 
intelligence are. Man’s rational processes, like every other facet of his being, 
are subject to perversion and to the particular pressures of self and group 
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interest. The Christian in education will be aware of the limitations of 
rationality. 

John Dewey and others assert that despite the possibility of error in 
the experimental approach there is a corrective principle inherent in it. 
Further reflection and evaluation will work for self-correction. Christian 
anthropology provides no grounds for holding that reason can find in itself 
a vantage point beyond self-interest. Man’s reason is corrupted by his 
interests."° Experimentation has insufficient cognizance of the “universality 
of man’s tendency to egocentricity.”"* As long as the object of its study is 
not the object of its desire, scientific inquiry can achieve relative impartiality. 

Furthermore, some stalwart Christian theologians argue that rational 
categories cannot account for all of the dimensions of human existence and 
the world in which we live. We cannot reduce the realities of human 
existence to neat encompassing categories. In so doing we freeze the mean- 
ing of God, nature, and human life within our forms and symbols and bring 
them down to our size. This is a variety of intellectual idolatry. Man should 
recognize the limits of his thoughts. None of his beliefs, systems, and forms 
can contain God and his efforts to find adequate categories, for his own 
fundamental selfhood and the essential character of nature have been far 
from satisfying. 

Not only are the rational processes subject to the corrosive effects of 
self-interest, but man seeks to overreach the limits of rationality. Here as 
elsewhere he pretends to do more than he can do. This may occur in a 
number of the rational processes. In few places is it more apparent than 
in the use of and attitude toward the scientific method. 


Modern man is awed by science. Its methods have become elevated to 
the point of omnipotence. Dewey and others quite confidently believe that 
the proper application of the methods of science can solve all man’s prob- 
lems. It is asserted, furthermore, that its methods are applicable to all of 
life. Such is the optimism which characterizes the mind of many a modern 
man who has raised science to the level of idolatry. We live in an era that 
is dominated by scientific ways of thinking about the world and human 
experience. There is little cognizance regarding certain limitations of 
science: (a) its difficulties in dealing with the singular, the unique, and the 
unrepeatable; (b) the difficulty of addressing itself to the why of things, 
despite its extreme competency in explaining the how of things; (c) its 
inability to address itself to the ultimate questions of man regarding the 
meaning and purpose of the cosmos, man, and freedom; and (d) its inappli- 
cability in the realms of values, morals, and religion. 

Some scientists and the man of the street assume that science begins 
with the “facts,” with proven propositions. The honest scientist hurriedly 


°® Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of History, page 119. 
®* Niebuhr, Christian Realism and Political Problems, page 7. 
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recognizes that he begins with the unproven, with basic presuppositions (or 
faith statements) regarding the ultimate nature of things which he accepts 
but which may be other than he thinks. Not to recognize the givenness, the 
unproven foundations of the starting points of the method of science is 
sheer folly. 


H. Education Will Deem Subject Matter Important, but Not All-Important 


Certain schools of educational thought have tended to emphasize ex- 
perience or the learning process to the extent that what is learned is relatively 
unimportant. They insist that the ends of education can be attained regard- 
less of the subject matter with which the learner deals. 

Educational philosophy based on Christian anthropology would differ 
with this position pretty sharply. It would admit a degree of truth in the 
former position, but would insist that what is learned is important. Some 
knowledge is closer to the truth than other and some vastly more important. 
The learning process is not the all-important matter. 

The biblical faith is crucial if man is to come to an understanding of 
God, himself (stature, status, sin, and destiny), and his proper relation to 
nature. Self-understanding comes only as man is confronted by God. A 
drastic reorientation is necessary. Restoration is a primary need. Confronta- 
tions with the living God, and the important aspects of reality are crucial. 
Exposure of the learner to other subject matter (of course, God cannot 
properly be called subject matter) cannot hope to effect the deep reorienta- 
tion and the realization process which are needed and which are at the 
heart of the educational process. The biblical revelation, and the whole 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, would be given its rightful emphasis as one of 
the major roots of our cultural heritage. The whole range of human learn- 
ing deserves attention, but education within the Christian perspective 
would surely reverse the current pre-occupation with the physical sciences. 


I. Education Will Seek to Preserve the Individuality of Each Student 


Education based on Christian thought would seek to establish and 
maintain the individuality of each participant in its processes. Each person 
is an individual. In a sense, he is beyond comparison. Each teacher and 
each student is a story in himself and is not to be judged by arbitrary stand- 
ards of comparisons which currently persist in educational practices (grading 
practices, admission or dismissal standards, standardized tests, etc.). 

In the Christian faith the idea of individuality rose to its highest 
development.” According to it, the human spirit in its freedom is finally 
bound only by the will of God. God alone knows each creature; he is 
judge. Each individual is subject to the will of God. Each is a dependent 
creature. In faithful obedience to the divine, ordained destiny each indi- 


°° Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, I, page 57ff. 
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vidual finds his own way and right relation between himself and God and 
with his fellows.” ‘Man does not know himself truly except as he knows 
himself confronted by God. Only in that confrontation does he become 
aware of his full stature and freedom.”” 

Educational practices rooting in Christian thought would discriminate 
against certain educational traditions which persist in our day. It would 
reject the stimulation of the competitive spirit. Students and teachers ought 
not be pitted against each other. Undue comparisons of the work and the 
progress of individuals should be avoided. The only valid comparison is 
for each student and teacher to be faced with the realization of what he is 
in view of what he could be. Such knowledge seems to come only as persons, 
in one way or another, are confronted by God! 

It would reject those procedures that tend to maintain discipline by 
deterrent and retributive methods. This does not mean the immediate 
removal of all restraints. 

It would reject all philosophies which tend to rob persons of selfhood: 
by reducing the human ego to nature which has become conscious, or by 
equating the particular mind with a divine or absolute mind.” Sheer bigness, 
the vast organization, and the gross impersonality of many modern schools 
tend to rob persons of their right to be, their right to exist as individuals, 
their right to meet peers and superiors in face-to-face situations in which 
they are known not alone by God but also by those through whom his grace 
flows, i.e., teachers and fellow learners. 


VI. Wuat Is AUTHORITATIVE? THE ROLE OF AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


Every educational philosophy has its authoritative absolutes! They 
may be explicit or implicit. Sometimes they are widely known and hotly 
debated. Some philosophies purport to have no absolutes, unaware that 
even such a proposition has its absolutistic dimensions. Quite frequently 
the absolutes function on the level of presuppositions. 


A. God Is Absolute. He Is the Authority 

God is sovereign. All else is relative and subordinate to him. The 
sovereignty of God means freedom for God to be himself, not to be bound 
by logic, theological systems, or tests of coherence as man applies them. God 
wills what he wills, acts as he chooses, and uses means which he devises. We 
cannot engulf him in our theological systems, or prescribe and control his 
actions. It is the Christian faith that the revelation of God as seen in Christ 
as redeeming love and power is a final and accurate understanding of God’s 
nature, and that all of his actions are an expression of such a nature. In 


°° Ibid., 1, pages 57-58. 
°" Ibid., 1, page 131. 
°8 Ibid., 1, page 75ff. 
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due humility, it must be understood that our knowledge of God is always 
partial, is relative to our cultural biases, and only approximates the truth 
of God. 

If God is sovereign, then no book, creed, tradition, nation, process, 
method, or anything else in all creation may ask for our total allegiance. 
No gods may be placed before him. All of our loyalties must be subordinate 
to the ultimate and all-inclusive loyalty to God. Education needs standards 
beyond the traditions of nature and culture unless it is to be reduced to a 
simple, uncritical transmissive process. 

Education within the Christian perspective recognizes God as sovereign, 
creator, and sustainer.” He is the ground of individuality and selfhood. All 
human values and goods root in him. The will of God alone is good. All 
true goods, wherever they are found, reflect his goodness. 


B. God Is an Active Participant in Human Affairs 


God is active in all historical affairs and in every educational venture. 
He is the present one. No experience is apart from him. God impinges 
upon human consciousness whenever the soul reaches the rims of its own 
consciousness.” God reveals himself. He speaks. The word of God is 
living and active, sharper than a two-edged sword. Self-disclosure char- 
acterizes his activity.” The experience of God is not some separated experi- 
ence, but an overtone of all experience. God is the teacher in any learning 
situation. At every moment he speaks and seeks to disclose himself, his 
plans for every man, and man’s eternal destiny. 


C. The Biblical Revelation Is Normative 


Every facet of the venture of education will be judged or evaluated by 
the biblical revelation. Space does not permit the inclusion of its central 
affirmations. Here are several statements based upon them and relevant to 
the practical affairs of the classroom: 


1. The norm for human conduct is the perfect self-giving love revealed 
on the cross. Man cannot find a true norm short of the nature of ultimate 
reality. 

2. Sin is man’s chief problem, not ignorance, laziness, error, the social 
lag, failure to do his best, or others currently held in educational circles. 

3. God is love. The ultimate reality upon which the whole world 
depends and by which it is judged is the vital and creative source of life 
and the source of the harmony of life with life. 

4. Man’s essential nature, made in the image of God, is love; he can 
find no principle of harmony in the classroom (or in later life) short of the 

°° Ibid., 1, page 12. 


°° Ibid., I, page 127. 
*! Ibid., page 15. 
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love in which “free personality is united in freedom with other persons. 
This love is known in personal confrontations. 

5. Man comes to a true knowledge of himself (his sin, potentialities, 
and destiny) as he is confronted by God. There is an authoritative, correc- 
tive character in such confrontations (which is the source of being and the 
revealer of the essential character of reality) that is not found in confronta- 
tions with the objective data of most academic disciplines. This is not a 
disparagement of the necessity of objective data; rather, it indicates the 
nature of it as subordinate to the meaning-producing truth of the biblical 
revelation. 

6. The biblical revelation illuminates all other truth or knowledge 
rather than adds to it. Much of the data from the various branches of 
study is valuable. This will not be displaced, but will be chosen in view of 
and illuminated by the insights of the Christian faith regarding the nature: 
of God, of ultimate reality, of man and his predicament and potentialities, 
of the proper role of nature, and of man’s relation to it. 

7. Truth in the biblical scheme is not so much propositional as the 
truth couched in acts, in events, and in the person and nature of an active, 
confronting God. (Every reduction of the biblical faith to propositional 
terms is a distortion.) This truth is understood primarily in personal terms 
and known in human relations and in God-man meetings. 


8. Reason and logical coherence are not regarded as the final arbiters 
or tests of all truth. 


D. Faith Illumines Reason 

Education based on the implications of biblical thought will use all the 
critical processes and precise logical instruments available for the discern- 
ment of certain aspects of reality. The Christian faith does not replace 
reason or make it unnecessary. It does recognize, however, that some facets 
of reality slip through the meshes of the sieve of rationality. Some affirma- 
tions of the faith are “rationally absurd.”*” There are mysteries beyond the 
reach of rational categories.“ ‘Our meanings are surrounded by a penumbra 
of mystery which is not penetrated by reason.’ Life does not make sense 
as easily as the pietists or rationalists assume. It is “full of contradictions 
and incongruities, not to speak of its tragic dissonances.”* They are not 
resolved by religious revelations or by philosophers who seek to reduce the 
realm of meaning to some simple pattern of rational intelligibility. Life 
has various realms of meaning which do not cohere rationally.” 


*? Ibid., page 147. 

°8 Ibid., 1, page 145. The term is used frequently by Niebuhr. 

** Niebuhr, Pious and Secular America; see chapter 9 for an eloquent presentation of the mysteries 
which surround man’s life. 

°* Ibid., page 123. 

°° Ibid. 

°" Ibid., page 134. 
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It is the Christian faith that in the Christ-event we have the sum and 
climax of all previous clues to the mysteries of creation, man’s existence, 
death, and the ultimate mercy which overcomes the hiatus between God 
and man. Such faith illumines reason’s best efforts to make sense out of 
human existence. It audaciously claims that the Christian view makes more 
sense of things and makes sense of more things. 


E. Authority Figures Are Necessary and Are Vested With Tremendous Re- 
sponsibility 

Teachers, parents, and administrators are indispensable, but they work 
in a precarious situation. In a sense, they stand in the place of God, at least 
psychologically for some people in certain situations. God has called them. 
They have a sense of vocation. They are instruments and spokesmen for 
God, who has given them the supreme privilege of helping people to learn 
and think. 

They are, however, not at the center of the stage. They are the stage 
setters, the scene changers, and not the chief actors. Their lines of truth are 
not their own, but a gift from the God of all truth. As they impart truth 
through their lives or through propositions, or become a means of confronta- 
tion, they are mediators. Perhaps they are midwives by whose services new 
life is born. The responsive teacher offers his learning to God to be used 
for his purposes. 

Since people tend to identify themselves with those having prestige and 
authority, the selection of teachers and administrators is of utmost impor- 
tance. Because the teacher lives and works in such a precarious situation, a 
few words of caution are implicit in Christian thought: 


1. The teacher ought to realize that all truth is from God, and that 
all power and skill which he possesses are gifts. His authority is not based 
on power or goodness, but on breadth of knowledge, wisdom, and experi- 
ence. His authority is not based on his capacity to invite fear but on his 
capacity to love and on the recognition that man’s essential nature is love. 

2. No one is good enough to be a teacher. All are sinners and have 
come short of God’s plans for them. No one can be a good teacher unless 
he realizes his need for restoration and accepts the means by which this is 
effected. 

3. The teacher must not play God. Though he knows more than his 
pupils do, his knowledge is quite partial and always corroded by his own 
self-interests. Teachers too must ask questions if they are honest. Their 
own real questions ought to be part of the dialogue. They are learners as 
well as teachers. 

4. The teacher will accept authority and execute certain inescapable 
decisions involved in his authority. These must be done with humility and 
proper mindfulness of the incompleteness of his knowledge and of his con- 
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tinuing tendencies to make decisions favorable to his own interests. “All 
men having power ought to be distrusted,” and “‘no one is wise or good 
enough to be entrusted with the destiny of his fellow men.’ He asserts that 
“democracy is necessary because man’s reason is corrupt, i.e., corrupted by 
his interests.” 

5. To love pupils as the teacher loves himself seems to be the claim 
laid upon the teacher. 

6. Teachers must not be pretentious. Rootage in Christian anthro- 
pology will help them to be aware of the disparity between their knowledge 
and truth, and to be aware of the sociology of all knowledge. 

7. Belief statements must not be confused with statements that can be 
proved by experimental authentication. Most teachers make both kinds. 


8. Exploration, tentativeness, continuous openness to new insight, and 
the free give-and-take of serious questions, answers, and refutations ail have 
a place of importance in the role to which teachers are called by their 
divine vocation. 


F. The Learner Lives in an Inescapable Tension 

The very nature of the epistemological situation in which the learner 
exists produces tensions. Teachers and students both experience the tension 
emerging from any situation which permits the possibility of several ap- 
proaches to truth or the reality of both objective and subjective truth. 

The Christian learner, steeped in the Christian understanding of God’s 
self-disclosure, knows that truth is given by revelation. This is primarily 
the truth of action and events, and the truth incorporated in personal 
confrontation. Jesus’ claim to being the truth is of this nature. The learner 
knows that truth comes by rational inquiry, by exploration and discovery. 

Through the biblical faith has come ultimate truth and a glimpse into 
the most important reality of the cosmos. It is also evident that a wealth 
of useful knowledge has come by experimental inquiry and by man’s 
unending questing and that these have enriched his life. 

Christ is the truth; he gives meaning to all knowledge. Yet trial and 
error, struggle, endless experimentation, dissection, and analysis have yielded 
gratifying results not wholly incongruous with the truth of revelation, 
though much of it is on another plane. 

The learner lives in the tensions caused by the functional duality of 
revelation and research, disclosure and discovery, the given and the grasped. 
There is no escape from the intensional life of the teacher or student who 
is caught in at least a two-way epistemological pull. The Christian stands 
as the juncture where several ways of knowing meet. To live with sensitivity 
at all is to live in tension. 


°8 Niebuhr, Christain Realism and Political Problems, page 11. 
** Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of History, page 119. 





Talks Resumed After 360 Years 


The Puidoux Theological Peace Conferences 


DALE AUKERMAN AND W. Haroutp Row 


We shy away from the word argue; we prefer to discuss. For better or 
for worse, this delicacy of feeling was absent from the Reformation century. 
“Ecumenical” contacts between differing groups ordinarily took the form 
of debates (if not of burnings and drownings) and were frankly termed 
disputations. 

In the left wing of the Reformation were the Anabaptists, who, believ- 
ing that the Reformers did not go far enough, called for adult baptism of 
believers, a free rather than a state church, and Christian nonresistance. 
Unlike Lutherans and Roman Catholics, the Reformed invited the Ana- 
baptists to many public debates and tried to win them over by argument. 
These were no fraternal discussions. The Reformed sought to combat what 
they regarded as damnable errors that, in spreading, swept people to doom. 
The Anabaptists showed a corresponding ardor against what they saw as 
errors, and were under the added pressure that at the close of disputations 
they often had to flee for their lives. 

The final Reformed-Anabaptist disputation took place in the Galilee 
Reformed Church, Leeuwarden, Holland, in 1596. The debating ran, on 
and on, every morning and afternoon, from August 16 to November 17. In 
the fifty-fourth session the chairman limited the speeches on both sides, and 
in the one-hundred-seventh he urged them (without much effect) to refrain 
from unfriendly words. Later a massive Protocol of five hundred two pages 
was printed to put the argumentation before a wider public. 


After Leeuwarden the will toward theological encounter faded on both 
sides. Anabaptist groups went their way, those of the Reform theirs, neither 
tradition realizing that a great deal might be learned from the other. 


Three and a half centuries passed. The ecumenical movement brought 
most Christian groups to a fresh willingness to consider what truth others 
might have. Some young American Mennonites came to Europe and began 
studying under great contemporary figures in the heritage of the Reformers. 


Dale Aukerman of Southern Ohio has been a Brethren Service worker in Europe and 
a pastor in Michigan; he is now the secretary of the Puidoux Continuation Committee in 
Europe. He lives at Gliickstrasse 3, Becklingheuven bei Beuel, Germany. 

W. Harold Row, who has for many years been the executive secretary of the Brethren 
Service Commission, is a member of the Puidoux General Committee. 
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These Mennonites felt that on one issue, above all, there should be renewed 
encounter between the tradition of the Reformers and the Anabaptist-Free 
Church tradition. Article 10 of the Leeuwarden disputation was the 
question of nonresistance and the use of arms. By the middle of the twen- 
tieth century this loomed as the most pressing and puzzling issue confront- 
ing Christians and the churches. Another world war would mean the 
destruction of much — perhaps all—human life on the earth. Could 
followers of Jesus prepare for that war and, as a last resort, fight it? But 
if not, then wouldn’t we be turning the world over to brutal totalitarianism? 
The nuclear age has intensified a long, long debate: Is a Christian in his 
very nature as a disciple under Christ bound to the way of love, nonviolence, 
and self-sacrifice in all situations, or is defense of the state an exception? 


The Brethren also had returned to Europe after the war to share in the 
reconstruction of villages and the rebirth of the church. A major concern 
was peace. M. R. Zigler, European director of Brethren Service and Church 
of the Brethren representative to the World Council of Churches at Geneva, 
went around for years pointing out to people there that if Christians would 
refuse to kill Christians wars could hardly be fought. How could Lutherans 
go out and kill millions of Lutherans, he wanted to know. He and the 
young Mennonites began asking around, and found much interest in a 
conference to study the Christian position on war and peace. They received 
unofficial encouragement from leaders of the World Council of Churches 
and other prominent European churchmen. Plans were laid. Symbolic of 
encounter after centuries apart was the fact that Heinz Kloppenburg, a 
German Lutheran, became the administrative chairman of the conference, 
and Albert Meyer, an American Mennonite, served as the administrative 
secretary. 

In August 1955 some thirty churchmen and theologians from eight 
countries and about that many religious traditions came together at Puidoux, 
Switzerland. (Representing the Brethren were William M. Beahm, W. 
Harold Row, Graydon F. Snyder, and M. R. Zigler.) For a week they dis- 
cussed — and argued: What is the relationship of the people of God to the 
“world”? Is the state also supposed to proceed according to a Christian 
ethic? Can a nuclear war ever be a “just war’? 


These tempered disputations continued in the second large conference, 
with seventy in attendance, at Iserlohn, Germany, in 1957. (Brethren in 
attendance were Glenn H. Bowlby, Harlan Mummert, Vernon F. Miller, 
Wilbur E. Mullen, and W. Harold Row.) Pacifists have tended to demand 
that the state live by the Sermon on the Mount; but sin in the world is thus 
not adequately recognized. Nonpacifists have tended to give the state and 
Christians in relation to the state a blank check for doing whatever utterly 
un-Christlike things seem necessary. The theologians at Iserlohn, wrestling 
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with the problem of the state and Christ’s teachings, tried to find a middle 
way. 

The third Puidoux theological peace conference was held August 2-7, 
1960, at Biévres, near Paris, at the Reformed La Roche-Dieu retreat center, 
with eighty churchmen participating. (Brethren attending it were Warren 
F. Groff, Kurtis F. Naylor, and W. Harold Row.) A new dimension to the 
Puidoux conferences entered unplanned for at Biévres. Where the Spirit of 
God moves, things get out of hand—out of human hands. The basic 
direction of the continuing series of Puidoux peace conferences was set by 
the way the first conference got out of hand. Puidoux I was intended as a 
conference of pacifists studying their theological position, with some sympa- 
thetic onlookers. But there were enough nonpacifists present that it de- 
veloped into a conversation between pacifists and nonpacifists. This has 
remained the focus of the general and the regional Puidoux conferences. 


The Puidoux III conference also got somewhat out of hand. Doors 
opened for the participation of a number of key people from East European 
countries: the general secretary of the Russian Baptists, a representative of 
Patriarch Alexei, the archbishop of the Lutheran Church in Estonia, the 
leading older and the leading younger theologian of Czechoslovakia, and 
others. The first half of Puidoux III was largely a meeting of minds of 
Western and Eastern churchmen, particularly on the role of Christians in 
the present world societies. 


Professor Richard Ullman, an English Quaker, asserted that only where 
the church is attacked does it become clear what that church is; it is easier 
for Christians in the East than for those in the West to keep from identifying 
a set of cultural values with Christianity. Professor J. L. Hromadka of 
Czechoslovakia said that we should not pass off on our political leaders the 
blame for such failures as the Paris summit conference, but should as 
Christians humbly take blame upon ourselves and hear God’s call to work 
far harder for reconciliation. With intense feeling he emphasized that more 
than ever before he sees Christ’s gospel as the dynamic center of all things, 
all events, in the world around him. 

Pastor Albert Gaillard, of France, spoke on a responsibility seldom even 
thought of by American Christians, that of helping communists see the 
gospel of Christ. Communists, he said, charge that Christians are not con- 
cerned about social injustice but only about spiritual salvation. To a shame- 
ful extent this has been the case; Christians have allowed communists to 
steal from them the concern about injustice which figures prominently in 
the biblical message. When Christians fling pharisaic reproaches at com- 
munists, they cut them off even further from the gospel. But when Christians 
sit down in humility and sympathy with communists, the openness of com- 
munists is often amazing. 
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Professor Warren Groff of Bethany Biblical Seminary, speaking on The 
Political Significance of the Sixth Commandment,’ said that God’s own 
affirmation of the world he has created blocks a Christian from complete 
withdrawal; yet a Christian is ever to be as a pilgrim and sojourner in the 
land. Shalom (peace) in the Old Covenant implies totality; the untram- 
meled, free growth of the soul; and harmonious community. Law in the 
Old Covenant is that every man respect his neighbor, and in his totality. 
Jesus brought to fulfillment in every way the implications of “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Professor Ernest Wolf of Géttingen University said that Christians 
should be critical of the state and keep bringing the state, as Jesus did Pilate, 
to the question, ‘““What is truth?” 

The true and full significance of the Puidoux conferences will come 
into focus only by the passing of time, but already these serious theological 
encounters on peace have borne valuable fruitage, among which are: (1) re- 
newal of the debates broken off three and a half centuries ago between the 
free and the established churches of Europe; (2) placing the Christian 
pacifist witness within the context of the respectable theological encounters 
going on in Europe today; (3) providing the Christian church with a grow- 
ing peace literature seriously undertaken by first-rate scholars with respon- 
sible involvements in both church and society. 


Thus it is to be seen from the foregoing that the highly regarded 
Puidoux theological peace conferences have grown out of the interesting 
convergence of the historical peace church witness, as it returned to Europe 
after an absence of two and a half centuries, especially in the persons of 
Mennonite and Brethren service workers, and the growing concern of Euro- 
pean churchmen to find a biblically grounded and theologically orientated 
personal and social ethic to replace the church’s too-easy involvement in, or 
its hopeless futility in the face of, total war. Puidoux still has not come up 
with the answers, at least not enough good ones, but it has assembled a 
respected group of the concerned and it has agreed upon a valid agenda. 
The rest is in the hands of the future, ruled and overruled by God’s Holy 
Spirit, the true author and finisher of our faith, even the faith of peace. 


* Editor’s Note: Mr. Groff’s address appears in this issue on page 33. 





The Sixth Commandment 


Its Significance for the Christian as Citizen 
and for the Statesman 


WARREN F’. Grorr 


The Christian lives in a state of dual citizenship. He is both a citizen 
in the kingdom of God in Christ through the Spirit and a citizen in the 
kingdom of this world. He must live in the world as “in a house sold for 
the breaking up.”” He is called to surrender “to Christ and for the rest be 
uncommitted.”* He must live in the world “as if not” in the world. “He 
who when he has the world is as one who does not have it, then he has the 
world, otherwise the world has him.”* He is called to live the kind of para- 
doxical existence expressed in the words of Jesus: “He who finds his life 
will lose it, and he who loses his life for my sake will find it.’ 

There is the temptation prematurely to resolve the tension thrust upon 
the Christian by this twofold citizenship. But the activity of God in 
creation, in the incarnation, in the sending of his Spirit, prevents the Chris- 
tian community from dissolving the polarity with an easy conscience. God’s 
own affirmation of the world he has made blocks a Christian from complete 
withdrawal, although some form of Docetism and/or Gnosticism is a peren- 
nial tendency. Further, God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ nrakes 
it specifically clear that the Christian’s citizenship in the world is not the 
same as his citizenship in heaven. He is ever to be as a pilgrim and sojourner 
in the land. 

The materials produced in connection with the Puidoux conferences* 
amply document the centrality of this problem of a twofold citizenship. 
There seems to be extensive agreement that some type of “both-and” rela- 
tionship is called for, but the consensus is less clear when an effort is made 
to set forth the precise nature and implications of this duality. Our theme 
raises once again this fundamental issue. In addressing ourselves to the more 

* Albert Schweitzer. 

® Herbert Butterfield. 

* Soren Kierkegaard. 

* Matthew 10:39. 

* For the most part the materials produced in connection with the Puidoux conferences are available 


only in unbound form. Copies of major addresses as well as summaries of discussions are available cover- 
ing Puidoux, Iserlohn, and Biévres. 


Warren F. Groff, a graduate of Juniata College and Yale University, is professor of 
theology at Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, and an ordained minister of the Church 
of the Brethren. 
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specific question of the significance of the sixth commandment’ both for the 
Christian as citizen and for the statesman we shall have to expose our own 
effort to avoid the Scylla of reducing the heavenly kingdom to an earthly 
one and the Charybdis of removing one’s heavenly citizenship entirely out 
of the realm of this world. 


I. THE COMMANDMENT AND THE ETHIC OF THE OLD COVENANT 


The ethical requirements of the Old Covenant are rooted in God's 
being and act. The orientation is theocentric. Rights and duties are not 
determined abstractly, but in terms of who God is and what he has done. 
While there is a discernible humanitarian direction to the laws of the 
Israelites, their ethic clearly is theological rather than humanistic. Rather 
than some man-made norm, it is God in his activity who serves as the 
regulative center of man’s personal and communal being. 


A. God’s Covenant Activity 

God’s electing-covenanting activity is fundamental to the ethic of the 
Israelites. The covenant at Sinai was the event that brought Israel into 
existence as a distinct political and religious community. We are in a 
position today to appreciate the significance of covenants in the ancient 
world as the means whereby new groupings were achieved. The following 
statement by Wellhausen now sounds out of date: 
The giving of the law at Sinai has only a formal, not to say dramatic signifi- 
cance. It is the product of the poetic necessity for such a representation of the 
manner in which the people were constituted Jehovah’s people as should appeal 
directly and graphically to the imagination. . . . For the sake of producing a 
solemn and vivid impression, that is represented as having taken place in a 
single thrilling moment which in reality occurred slowly and almost unobserved.” 
Based upon research into the place of covenants in cultures that surrounded 
Israel, G. E. Mendenhall takes issue with the point of view which was given 
impetus by Wellhausen. Mendenhall reflects the contemporary shift of 
scholarly judgment when he argues that the emergence of Israel as a re- 
ligious and political community is concretely connected with the Sinaitic 
covenant.’ Therefore, Israelite law is first and foremost covenant law. Be- 
cause of its significance as the frame of reference for the Decalogue, it will 
be useful here to define further the election-covenant faith of Israel. 

The Israelites were convinced that God had particularly set them apart 
from the other nations. They were to live for God and for the world. “For 
you are a people holy to the Lord your God: the Lord your God has chosen 


® The commandment is “You shall not kill.” According to the Lutheran and Roman Catholic listing, 
this is regarded as the fifth commandment. 

* “Israel,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition (1881), Volume XIII, pages 396ff. Quoted by G. E, 
Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East, page 6. 

® Mendenhall, op. cit., page 5. 
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you to be a people for his own possession, out of all the peoples that are on 
the face of the earth.”* Their election was to covenant mission! They were 
called to participate in the universal purpose of God in establishing his re- 
demptive sovereignty over all the earth. Still, the election of Israel was 
enshrouded in the mystery of God’s love. They could not explain God's 
“choice” of them on the basis of their greater sensitivity, their religious 
genius, their responsiveness to God’s mission. Nor was their faith in election 
the result of neutral speculation. It was awakened in connection with the 
experience of being delivered from bondage in Egypt. The Exodus de- 
liverance was seen as evidence of God’s outgoing and unconditional love. 
Thus election is the foundation of the covenant relationship. Stated other- 
wise, God’s electing love (’ahabah) is the presupposition of his covenanting 
love (chesed). The covenant is the historical expression and structuring of 
Israel’s election. Through covenant language, ceremonies, and laws the 
Israelites were reminded of God’s loving and saving work on their behalf 
and of the obligations incumbent upon them as a result of the activity of 
the sovereign God. 

Call and response, divine sovereignty and human response are involved 
in the covenant relationship. The one cannot be set over against the other 
with calculable positions on a continuum. They are not susceptible to a neat 
synergism. The initiative is of God. The response of the people is moti- 
vated by the awareness that God has already demonstrated his self-giving 
and steadfast love toward the Israelites in their weakness. We have been 
helped in our understanding at this point by contemporary research into 
the form of Hittite covenants. The primary classification now agreed upon 
is between “suzerainty” and “parity” covenants.** The latter entail -a bi- 
lateral type of agreement in which both parties assume designated obliga- 
tions. In a “‘suzerainty” type of covenant, however, the relationship is more 
unilateral. The suzerain “gives” a covenant, and within the covenant the 
vassal finds protection and security. The vassal is under obligation to obey 
the majestic and authoritative covenant author, for the sovereignty of the 
king remains. But this obedience is motivated more by gratitude and trust, 
as based on the sovereign’s graciousness and steadfastness. The stipulations 
which represent the sovereign’s interests and which the vassal fittingly ac- 
cepts and upholds, are set in the context of a historical recital of the king’s 
benevolent deeds. 


The differences and exceptions notwithstanding, this type of covenant 
understanding helps to illuminate aspects of Israelite law. The Decalogue 
especially seems to fit this basic pattern. The stipulations are preceded by 
the reminder of God’s grace: “I am the Lord your God, who brought you 


® Deuteronomy 7:6. 
2° The Hittite covenants have been carefully analyzed by V. Korosec, Hethitische Staatsvertraege, 
Leipzig, 1931. Quoted in Mendenhall, op. cit., pages 29ff. 
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out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’™ Since the mono- 
graph of Albrecht Alt, it is customary to refer to the specific commands that 
follow as “‘apodictic” rather than “casuistic” in form.” That is, they are 
categorical and unconditional. They designate basic guidelines for covenant 
man rather than offer specific case applications. As such, they provide the 
substructure of Israelite law. The Decalogue presents community policy, 
the definition of right and wrong, of the interests of God, to which the 
people are bound. 


B. God’s Activity in Creation 

Covenant is not only the concrete setting for the determination of 
rights and duties. It is the presupposition of all life. As Karl Barth has put 
it, “covenant is the internal presupposition of creation, and creation is the 
external presupposition of covenant.” The interrelationship between cove- 
nant and creation may be illustrated by a study of two key words, mishpat 
and shalom. 

Johannes Pedersen has helped us to see that the Hebrews traced funda- 
mental values back to their root in the soul of man. In this way, the 
covenant law is organically tied in with the created order of life. 

The laws and codes of mankind, no more than other laws, are something 
which has been enforced from without, something which infringes upon the soul. 

The law is in its very essence the free development of the soul, the maintenance 


of its peculiar essence. . . . The law consists in that every human being maintains 
his soul after its special kind.** 


The further implication of this is that covenant man 


maintains the covenant and confirms the position of his brothers in it, for the 
covenant is part of the essence of his own soul, or rather, he is himself a link in 
the covenant. He who thus develops his own kind does what is the usual thing, 
what is done by good people, and thus he maintains the harmony of the covenant; 
his action is normal.’’** 


Stated otherwise, his action reflects mishpat. This refers to the fitting and 
normal behavior within the covenant. It is the law for the actions of 
covenant man, the established (kok), instruction (tora), tradition (miswa). 
It has its roots in the very essence of the soul. It implies the health of the 
soul, harmonious growth within the covenant, the direct union with other 
souls. “It is ‘straight’ as is the normal soul. To bend mishpat is the same 
as to disturb the relation, to dissolve the harmony which conditions the 
maintenance of the covenant.” 

Shalom implies both the untrammelled, free growth of the soul and 


1 Exodus 20:2. 

™4 Die Urspruenge des Israelitischen Rechts, 1934. 

** J. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture, I-Il, page 351. 
** Ibid., page 351. 

18 Tbid., page 351. 
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harmonious community. Peace and covenant are two expressions of the 
common life of souls. “All life is common life, and so peace and covenant 
are really denominations of life itself.’"* This adds a significant dimension 
to the word peace which is often lacking in contemporary usage. Peace is 
not simply the absence of conflict. It is profoundly a theological category. 
Very positively, it stands for the happy development of the soul as created, 
and for the full harmony with the souls with which it is connected by 
covenant. Taken together, these two represent peace, the totality of the 
soul. It is the blessing of God that enables man to maintain peace, and the 
kernel of blessing and peace is righteousness. In a word, a healthy soul is 
one that is marked by peace. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the Decalogue as a foundational 
statement of the rights and duties of covenant and creaturely man. The 
specific commandments not only set forth the obligations attendant upon 
the Israelites in view of God’s gracious favor, but also offer guidance for the 
healthy soul and the harmonious community. In short, ““The Ten Words” 
provide a blueprint for peace. 

The sixth commandment states that covenant wholeness or peace in- 
volves respect for the neighbor, and in his totality. The commandment 
implies the prohibition of unlawful manslaughter as well as violence. 

He who takes the life of a man takes his soul; for it is the soul in its normal 
development which must be respected, thus also including his house. . . . The 
totality of the man is himself and his house, everything that belongs to him, in- 
cluding his property; it is to be respected as well as his life. . . . In three pithy 

. words: . .. ‘thou committest not murder, thou committest not adultery, thou 
committest not theft’ the law expresses the respect shown by normal individuals 
towards each other’s integrity: life, house, property.” - 

In this way the law establishes a basic condition of peace or covenant whole- 
ness. Such behavior conserves mishpat; i.e., it is fitting and normal behavior 
within the covenant community. 


C. Interrelationships Between Creation, Covenant, and Redemption 
Covenant is oriented not only toward creation but also toward God’s 
mercy and saving activity, in the present and the future as well as in the 
past. Here again the covenant response that is called for is conditioned by 
God’s own being and act. Norman Snaith has traced the progression of 
Old Testament understanding in this regard.”* In the Old Testament, God’s 
holiness (qodesh) implies not only sacred otherness but increasingly connotes 
righteousness. It is in righteousness (tsedeqah) that God’s holiness is shown. 
“But the Lord of hosts is exalted in justice, and the Holy God shows himself 
holy in righteousness.”"* But God’s righteousness is not a static attribute. 


1° Ibid., page 308. 
1" Ibid., page 354. 
*® The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. 
** Isaiah 5:16; cf. Isaiah 6:1-5. 
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Nor is it simply that which God establishes as the proper norm for covenant 
man, as the pattern for behavior that is firm, straight, and steady. It refers 
to God’s saving activity especially in relation to the humble, the poor, the 
widows, the sojourners. The soteriological setting for the covenant response 
is particularly pronounced in Deutero-Isaiah. Here, as well as in certain of 
the psalms, God’s righteousness and his salvation are basically parallel in 
meaning.” 

God’s saving activity came increasingly to be associated with the work 
of God’s Spirit in forging a “new covenant.” The ruach-adonai is God's 
life-giving, energy-giving power active in the lives of covenant men, enabling 
them to do what otherwise they are unable to do. This was particularly 
thought of in connection with the “latter days” or the Messianic Age. In 
“that day,” the time of the eschaton, the Lord would put a new spirit in the 
hearts of men, would pour out his Spirit even for the transformation of 
nature, would share his Spirit with all flesh, causing Israel’s sons and 
daughters to prophesy, her old men to dream dreams, and her young men 
to see visions.” 

God is holy creator, righteous covenanter, merciful redeemer.” This is 
the pattern for the behavior of covenant man, who is called to respond in 
reverence (Isaiah), in justice (Amos), and in mercy (Hosea). The prophetic 
summary of Micah 6:8 gathers these together: “He has showed you, O man, 
what is good; and what does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God.” Justice and love are 
here organically interrelated, by virtue of their theocentric setting. Covenant 
man not only is to respect the rights and souls of others in terms of just 
actions, but he also is to be merciful even as God is merciful. The expecta- 
tions regarding gerim particularly illustrate how the covenant response is 
conditioned by God’s saving activity. “You shall not wrong a stranger or 
oppress him, for you were strangers in the land of Egypt.”” 

The sixth commandment is part of the covenant law which is to be 
obeyed in a spirit not only of dutifulness, but of reverence and of dependence 
upon the working of God’s Spirit. From within the context of the “old 
covenant,” however, the relevance of the commandment is limited in scope. 
In spite of the tendencies in the direction of greater universality, especially 
as evidenced by the stipulations regarding gerim and by the prophetic em- 
phasis upon covenant responsibility and mission, the commandment applied 
most directly to the covenant community. It reflects concern basically for 


2° Psalm 98:2. 

*2 Joel 2:28. 

*2 A trinitarian perspective would lead us to stress the “coinherence” of God’s ways of being. 
God’s outward works are indivisible, even if distinguishable, to cite the traditional rule. God is holy but 
his holiness is righteous and redemptive. God is redemptive but his redemptive work is an expression of 
holiness and righteousness. God is righteous but his righteous activity arises out of his nature as holy 
and issues in redemptive deeds. 

*8 Exodus 22:21; cf. Leviticus 19:9-10; Deuteronomy 24:19-22; Exodus 23:9; Leviticus 19:33. 
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the respect of human life in Israel. It apparently had no direct bearing on 
such issues as suicide, capital punishment, or the killing of enemies in war. 
Still, its significance is positive and important. It sets forth a basic pre- 
requisite for covenant wholeness, or peace; i.e., respect for the well-being 
of the neighbor in his totality! 


II. THe COMMANDMENT AND THE ETHIC OF THE NEW COVENANT 


The distinguishing feature of the New Testament is the fact that the 
orientation is not only theocentric and soteriological but also Christological. 
For the Christian community the significance of the sixth commandment 
for the citizen and statesman must be determined basically in light of the 
Christ-event. 


A. Jesus Christ and the New Covenant 


Jeremiah had prophesied the coming of a new covenant. “But this is 
the covenant which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
says the Lord: I will put my law within them, and I will write it upon their 
hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.”™ It is the 
conviction of the New Testament that in and through Jesus Christ this new 
covenant has been accomplished by the act of God. 


Here too the relationship is one of grace. God has taken the initiative. 
His love (agape) is free and unconditioned. The grace (charis) of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the historical expression of that love, even as, in the Old 
Testament, God’s outgoing love (’ahabah) took historical form in terms of 
the specific covenant with Israel (chesed).* The fact of grace is prior’ to, 
and of an order different from, the call for a covenant response. This is 
the work of God and not of man. Still, from within this grace setting, a 
response is called for. We may recall here our discussion of the “suzerainty” 
in contrast to the “parity” form of the covenant. What is expected and 
fitting, in view of God’s gracious activity in Jesus Christ, is a grateful 
response of unreserved discipleship. 


B. The Law and the Created Order 


It seems clear that Jesus, in the sayings included in the collection called 
the Sermon on the Mount, had the Ten Commandments in mind. He 
stands in the place of Moses as the lawgiver for the new covenant com- 
munity. The commandments sketch the pattern for creaturely fulfillment 
through covenant wholeness. Therefore, Jesus came not to destroy but to 
fulfill the law. Fulfill it he did. He probed its inward meaning and 
extended its scope. 


** Jeremiah 31:33. 


2° .N. Snaith, op. cit., pages 173ff. 
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“You have heard that it was said to the men of old, ‘You shall not kill; and 
whoever kills shall be liable to judgment.’ But I say to you that every one who 

is angry with his brother shall be liable to judgment.” . . . You have heard that 

it was said, ‘You shall not commit adultery.’ But I say to you that every one 

who looks at a woman lustfully has already committed adultery with her in his 
heart.””*" 

The old covenant ethic taught: “You shall not steal.’’** Jesus phrases it 
positively: “Give to him who begs from you, and do not refuse him who 
would borrow from you.”” Thus Jesus upholds the Old Testament pattern 
for peace, or covenant wholeness. The normal behavior (mishpat) of those 
within the new covenant community includes basic respect for each other’s 
integrity: life, house, material needs. Indeed, by pressing to the inward 
state behind the outward act, by extending the scope of what it means 
to be a neighbor, by giving impetus through word and example to the 
worldwide mission of the community, and by focusing attention once again 
upon the foundational mishpat pattern for life in the created order rather 
than upon the multitudinous mishpatim, or case applications, of normative 
Judaism, Jesus deepened and universalized these covenant expectations. 


C. The Age of the Spirit 

In view of their intensity and scope, it is quite understandable that 
Christians occasionally have insisted that the relevance of such teachings is 
to drive us to despair. Who of us can meet such exalted demands? They do 
indeed drive us to repentance. But the expectation of obedience is quite 
clear. Windisch” has helpfully cautioned us against dismissing too quickly 
the obligatory character of the laws in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Sermon, argues Windisch, reflects a positive orientation toward law. Grant- 
ed, there is the awareness that divine grace is prior and necessary. But there 
is also present the expectation that such commandments will be obeyed. 

Still, it is necessary to read the Sermon on the Mount in the light of 
the larger event of Christ. Somehow, the revelation tiirough the Sermon 
and the witness of the Apostle Paul need to be kept in relation to each 
other. Paul crystallizes one of the clear convictions of the New Testament. 
In Jesus Christ the Age of the Spirit has come. The Messianic Age has 
dawned with the glorified Christ as the living Lord. The Spirit of God, now 
closely identified with the Spirit of the incarnate, crucified, and risen Christ 
is a work in and through his “‘people’”’ in a new and decisive way. 

Thus, the covenant response that is fitting includes not only obedience 
and repentance but also dependence upon the working of God’s Spirit. To 
stress obedience apart from repentance is to fall into legalism and possible 


?® Matthew 5:21-22a. 

*7 Matthew 5:27-28. 

*® Exodus 20:15. 

*° Matthew 5:42. 

*° The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Phariseeism. To emphasize obedience apart from dependence upon God's 
Spirit is to be vulnerable to a naive and shallow perfectionism. But it also 
needs to be said, especially in the light of the contemporary theological mood, 
that to stress repentance apart from obedience and dependence is to fall into 
quietism and the likely acceptance of the status quo. It is also to reflect a 
deficient doctrine of the incarnation and of the Holy Spirit. The new 
covenant ethic is an ethic not only of law but also of gospel and of eschaton: 
it is an ethic not only of demand but also of grace and promise. 

There is here presupposed a trinitarian orientation. We know God 
from within the Christian community not only as the one who is sovereign 
creator, but also as the one who is powerfully present in the life, ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as the one whose work as 
indwelling and enabling Spirit is inseparably linked with the work of the 
glorified and ruling Christ. God is one, and yet exists and acts as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, and all three come at every point into the full Christian 
experience of God. 

Karl Barth, D. M. Baillie, and others have stressed that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is immediately implicated in God’s revelation of himself in 
Jesus Christ.” It is an essential summary of the distinctive understanding 
of God involved in the ethic of the new covenant. The God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is one who not only creates but also enters into history 
concretely in his word and works in and through history to the end that, by 
the power of his own Spirit, the demands placed upon man may be fulfilled. 
D. M. Baillie refers to this as the ‘‘paradox of grace’’; i.e., the awareness that 
God's covenant demands in Christ call for man’s response and yet in the 
setting of dependence upon God’s own strength that these demands may be 
fulfilled. 


III. THE COMMANDMENT AND ITs SIGNIFICANCE 


The sixth commandment is relevant for the Christian as covenant man. 
To be sure, he lives by grace and not simply by law, but law has been and 
is being redeemed rather than abrogated. Obedience is due to the law be- 
cause it is grounded in the order of creation and the order of redemption. 
Covenant law both instructs the Christian regarding the way to creaturely 
fulfillment and peace and is dependent upon the redemption wrought by 
Christ through the cross, redemption which is being worked out in the 
present by the power of the Spirit and which will be consummated at the 
parousia. 

The Christian’s duties as citizen may be distinguished but not separated 
from his duties as covenant man. He is a covenant man being redeemed by 
God’s working, but he is also a participant in the order of creation. This 


* Karl Barth, Dogmatic, 1/1; D. M. Baillie, God Was in Christ; see also C. Welch, In This Name. 
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would caution us against any version of “dualism” which would bifurcate 
law and grace, state and church. 

At places in the New Testament, it must be granted, a fairly sharp 
distinction is drawn between, say, state and church. For example, Paul’s 
Corinthians and Romans correspondence sets up nearly a dualism in this 
regard. Here Paul is apparently convinced that the spiritual powers behind 
the state belong to the present age, and will pass away. But this is not the 
whole picture. There are other indications in Paul’s imprisonment letters 
of a hope that the powers that now reign may be brought within the scope 
of God’s redemption. Even these heavenly powers are among those who 
must come to acknowledge the Lordship of Christ, for it was to this end 
that they were created.” As G. B. Caird reminds us, this redemption of 
the heavenly principalities and authorities, which stand behind the law no 
less than the state, must not 

be confused with Cullmann’s idea that through the Cross the state has, without 

knowing it, been brought within the kingdom of Christ. For Paul declares that 

the powers must confess that Christ is Lord, and that, through the mediation of 


the church, they must come to understand the wisdom of God’s redemptive 
purpose.** 


Nor is it clear that the Apostle Paul conceived these powers behind law 
and state to have their authority and claim to obedience by virtue of the 
order of redemption rather than the order of creation. Cullmann would 
have it so. Cullmann insists that Paul instructs the church in Rome to obey 
the powers of the state on the basis that they have been made subject to the 
Lordship of Christ even though, in distinction to the church, they do not 
know or acknowledge it. Caird’s criticism of Cullmann at this point is 
sound: 


It is no service to the apostle Paul to father upon him a deficient doctrine 
of creation. . . . The powers of state are to be obeyed not because they have been 
made subject to Christ but simply because they exist, and no authority can 
exist apart from God’s decree. Their authority belongs not to the order of 
redemption but to the order of creation. Paul achieves the universal centrality 
of Christ not by making the authority of the powers depend on the Cross but 
by declaring that Christ is God’s agent in creation.” 


Caird seems to err in the opposite direction from Cullmann. He likewise 
breaks up the organic interrelationship between creation and redemption. 
The spiritual powers behind state and law have their authority by virtue 
both of the order of creation and of redemption. They exist and function in 
view of God’s creative power even as they have been brought under the 
Lordship of Christ through the cross. 

The sixth commandment, thus, has positive significance for the Chris- 

* Philippians 2:10f.; Colossians 1:16, 20. 


*8G. B. Caird, Principalities and Powers, page 29, 
** Ibid., page 25, 
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tian as citizen and for the statesman. It is part of the pattern for creaturely 
fulfillment and covenant wholeness. As deepened and universalized by Jesus 
Christ, this offers guidance for personal and communal life. To be sure, the 
covenant man who knows and acknowledges the Lordship of Christ, and 
therefore is in the church, will be the first to acknowledge its authority. He 
will be conscious both of the created authority of the law and of its limita- 
tions in view of sin. He will confess the law’s claim to obedience even as 
he is driven to repentance and dependence upon the working of God's Spirit. 

But there is no warrant, from the standpoint of this paper, for restrict- 
ing the relevance of this commandment to life in the church while the 
state is run by prudential or other nonbiblical norms. This commandment, 
as we have seen, is part of the pattern for created as well as covenant life. In 
so far as the Christian citizen or statesman makes decisions on the basis of 
standards that go counter to such a commandment, the judging norm must 
remain clear.” Nor is it adequate to make rigid the status quo by insisting 
that the state in distinction from the church is forever doomed to some 
lesser level. ‘The response of the Christian entails obedience and repentance, 
but also hope. Caird states it well: 


The Christian’s loyalty to society and the state, which are derivative authori- 
ties, must always be subordinated to his loyalty to the absolute authority of God 
in Christ; and . . . by the continued influence of Christ, working through his 
loyal followers in the church, the state itself may be brought progressively more 
and more within the Christian dispensation, and the affairs of state directed not 
merely by the ethics of law but by the ethics of the Gospel.** 


SUMMARY 


We have been reminded that the Christian has a twofold citizenship. 
On the one hand, he is a new covenant man. He participates in Christ 
through the Spirit, and therein finds his covenant wholeness — his peace, 
his blessing, his righteousness. On the other hand, he is a citizen of the 
world. His being as creature, his being as covenant man, and his being as 
reconciled son coinhere in Jesus Christ. 

As citizen in the world, the Christian acknowledges the claim to obedi- 
ence that accompanies the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” or, in its 
New Testament form, “Thou shalt not hate.” He is driven to repentance as 
he confesses his own finitude and sin in relation to the law. But he lives 
and acts in hope and dependence, witnessing thereby to the faith that the 
principalities and powers behind the law are among those over whom Christ 
is now reigning as Lord. He realizes, further, that the redemptive work of 
Christ not only frees him from the law but also for a life of obedient disciple- 


*° Cf. J. Lasserre, La Guerre et l’Evangile, Paris, 1953. 
*° Caird, op. cit., page 296. 
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ship. And this obedience includes respect for the life, family, and property 
of the neighbor. 

The Christian recognizes the bindingness of the commandment for the 
statesman. He is not unmindful of the complexities and tensions involved. 
Indeed, he may find certain functions of the state (i.e., preparation for and 
execution of total war) in which he cannot participate. But in so far as it is 
his Christian calling to serve in a specific governmental office, the normative- 
ness of the sixth commandment remains. Throughout, there may be the 
dynamic faith that the victory has been won. Christ’s Lordship extends 
over law and state no less than the church. Thus, in the confidence that the 
victory is Christ’s, the disciple awaits and himself works toward the time 
when “at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” 
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The Church: Divine Reality and Human History 


Ricuarp A. BOLLINGER 


The question which faces anyone attempting to speak about the church 
from within the context of the Church of the Brethren is one of procedure. 
What is the proper perspective in which to cast the discussion? Is there a 
common denominator which offers a firm platform on which to stand and 
from which to build? To the present writer this is one of the fundamental 
facts about the Church of the Brethren in our day: it does not have a 
coherent frame of reference within which the great issues of faith and order 
can be faced and dealt with. There are a multiplicity of understandings of 
what lies at the heart of Christian faith, and hence of what constitutes the 
church, but no one of these understandings has a wide following. —To make 
this point is not to take undue advantage of the lack of explicit theological 
undergirding which lies at the center of our twentieth-century Brethrenism; 
it is merely to uncover a problem confronting all of us in our attempt to 
spell out in some meaningful way the truth in which we stand. 

Therefore, because there are no clear directives, I shall approach the 
problem of the church from a perspective which appears to me to be con- 
vincing and is, to the best of my understanding, faithful to what is most 
central in Christian faith as portrayed on a wider canvas than our own 
denominational tradition. 

Paul Tillich is credited for this insight about preaching. So many 
sermons, he says, follow a predictable pattern: (1) The world is in a terrible 
mess. (2) No human answers will solve it. (3) Only Christ is the answer. 
The trouble with this development, beyond the fact that it is contrived and 
unconvincing, is that it does not really get to the bottom of things. But 
turn the outline around and see what you get: (1) Christ is the answer. 
(2) He judges all human wisdom and power. (3) Now you begin to see just 
how bad the mess really is! Tillich’s advice about preaching has much to 
offer us in our thinking about the church. Instead of analyzing the problem 
of the church and capping that with a solution, we do well to give our answer 
first, and then push on to deeper awareness of the great issues which face the 
church as she strives to be faithful to her Lord. We shall therefore speak 
first of the church as divine reality, then go on to speak of the church as 
human history. 


Richard A. Bollinger spent his growing years in India. A graduate of Manchester 
College and Union Theological Seminary, he is now the pastor of the Church of the 
Brethren in Topeka, Kansas. 
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I. THe CuurcuH As DIvINE REALITY 


What is the divine reality of the church? Begin with the biblical 
witness. In the beginning God creates a world at harmony with himself. 
He creates man and woman for relationship with himself. But that rela- 
tionship is broken, and mankind is off on a tragic course of rebellion and 
estrangement. Then follows the strange history of God’s dealing with his 
estranged creation: the promise to Abraham that all the families of the 
earth will be blessed through him; the Hebrews set free from Egypt and 
brought into covenant relationship; a holy land journeyed to and conquered. 
All along, the story moves with fits and starts; and, all along, the community 
fashioned for God’s redemptive purpose dwindles and narrows until there 
is only a remnant left, the prophetic voices which hold God a faithful God 
despite the hell of human circumstances. At last there is only one left — the 
one who sums up all that has gone before, but one who ushers in the new 
creation heralded from afar by seer and prophet, seen now in the fullness of 
time in Christ. Now the lines which have converged begin to diverge. God’s 
redemptive purpose takes new hold in the reconstituted community of 
God’s people. And we who call ourselves Christians live in this line of 
sacred history, living in a time between the times, waiting the fulfillment of 
God’s promised kingdom. 

What does this story tell us? For one thing, it puts the accent on the 
establishment of a relationship to God, not on ideas or moral ideals or spir- 
itual qualities. The Bible is concerned to show a God who acts to bring 
persons into living relation with himself. 

But there is a more specific thrust within this larger picture of a God 
who continually seeks out lost men. The biblical story is the account of 
God's use of a people. People, in the biblical perspective, is not a collection 
of individuals who have a private affair with God; people speaks of an 
organic, corporate reality in which persons truly become persons and through 
which they make their response to God. Furthermore, election is the category 
used in the Bible to get at the particular character of this people which God 
creates and uses. Curiously, actors on the stage of biblical history never seem 
to question God’s right to use a specific instrumentality for his creative pur- 
pose. This is a question posed by Greek wisdom. The biblical view, on 
the contrary, starkly acknowledges that God acts through particularity — 
through a people committed to him in covenant love, not for privilege but 
for proclamation. 

In our search for the essence of the church, we must center on this 
cardinal fact. We dare not look to technics, to the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, or to the heady wine of mysticism to plumb the meaning of the 
church. It will have to be found in this concrete, visible, human community 
which relates to the history of God’s reconciling purpose and in some sense 
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partakes of the new divine reality. Bishop Lesslie Newbigin is sounding this 
theme when he writes: “It is surely a fact of inexhaustible significance that 
what our Lord left behind Him was not a book, nor a creed, nor a system 
of thought, nor a rule of life, but a visible community.” So also is Suzanne 
de Dietrich in saying, ““We are called to rethink our vocation as a people of 
God.” 

To see in the Bible this total purpose of God issuing in a community 
related intimately with this purpose is to bring the New Testament meta- 
phors for the church into clearer focus. Each of the metaphors captures a 
distinctive facet of the nature and calling of the church, while at the same 
time pointing to the central divine reality which undergirds the church. We 
mention just three: (1) The church is the people of God; here is a figure 
which senses the destiny of the church as that “holy nation” by whom “all 
the families of the earth will be blessed.” (2) The church is the body of 
Christ; here is witness to the intimate communion that exists between the 
one who is God’s mightiest act in history and all who call themselves by his 
name, a fellowship which in some sense “extends” this mighty act. (3) The 
church is a colony of heaven (Moffatt); here is a figure pointing to the 
essential ‘‘otherness” of the church, “Man’s Exile Heart,” as George Buttrick 
would say. This list of metaphors may be many times multiplied. Enough 
to say that each sets forth in moving speech the uniqueness of the church 
as God’s witnessing, healing community. 

To speak as we have been speaking is to point to the divine indicative 
which lies at the heart of the church as precedes every effort to understand 
her nature. But a divine imperative also lies at the heart of the church. And 
the indicative and imperative are intimately related. You cannot read véry 
far in the New Testament without catching a little of this relationship. “All 
authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me” — surely a fitting 
summary of God’s act in Christ. “Go therefore” — the imperative to strike 
out for God within the new reality. Much of the misunderstanding in 
Christian history has been due to an unfortunate separation of the indicative 
from the imperative. 

It remains now to inquire as to the implications of the imperative for 
the church. At least two are central. The first is the imperative to unity. 
While it is mistaken to hold an idealized conception of the unity of the 
early church, there can be no valid doubt that Christ’s prayer “that they 
may be one” represents the pulse of early Christian conviction on the essen- 





* The Household of God (New York: Friendship Press, 1953), page 20. 


?In The Witnessing Community (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958). It will be readily 
recognized that the foregoing perspective has been based on a view of Scripture which takes very seriously 
the unity of Old and New Testaments. To assume such a position is to run the very real danger of 
underplaying the Bible’s remarkable diversity. We are always tempted to press Scripture into the mold 
we find most meaningful, or, as Luther would say, “to twist the nose” of the Word. However, it is 
my conviction that this risk must be taken, doing our best not to distort and’ obscure, in the hope of 
hearing the central message of the Word of God. 
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tial oneness of the church. John Knox in his study, The Early Church and 
the Coming Great Church, has clearly demonstrated the variety and even 
disunity which existed in the primitive church. But he proceeds to affirm 
that the “reality of its unity must be stressed even more heavily than the 
variety.”* In other words, while the conflicts between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians were acute at times, every Christian group in some sense “was 
deeply aware of its own identity within a movement that included all the 
rest.””* 

This says something fundamental to the churches today, and to us 
Brethren. There is firm ground for stressing the inclusiveness of the church 
because of the essential unity of all believers in Christ, irrespective of the 
dogmatic, ethical, or spiritual designations which now mark off Christian 
groups. All are one in the mercy of God. In this perspective Christians are 
a common community of forgiven sinners. 

The second essential imperative for the church is that of mission. Put 
in contemporary idiom, the mission of the church is to proclaim the “whole 
gospel to the whole world.”” What is involved here is the recognition that 
the “world” is not some far-off land visited by missionaries, but the living 
society at our door. And the church does not fulfill her mission simply by 
sending spokesmen to special places, but by finding it in the world hard by. 
P. T. Forsyth has a sharp word for all the churches: “One reason why the 
Church is too little missionary is that it is established on good terms with 
its world instead of being a foreign mission from another.’* One of the 
heartening facts about the ecumenical movement and the world missionary 
program of our day is that the drive toward unity leads to mission, and the 
increase in missionary zeal pulls toward unity. 

We have been trying to throw light on the church as divine reality. We 
have said that the church exists because of the divine indicative, the activity 
of God, witnessed to in the Bible and alive in the church even now through 
the work of the Holy Spirit. We have also said that closely tied to this is 
a divine imperative which impels the church to deeper unity and propels her 
to mission. Now we must venture to speak of the realities of the church as 
she appears in human history. Here we face the unlovely spectacle of rank 
division and forsaken mission, and we set ourselves to asking why. Is not 
the answer tied in closely to the church’s humanness? History has played its 
hand and we would be less than faithful to the facts to overlook it. 


II. —THe Cyuurcu AS HuMAN History 


We must understand the character of this humanness. Many facets 
present themselves. For one thing, although the church understands her- 
*New York: Abingdon, 1955, page 42. 


* Ibid., page 42. 
* Cited in James S. Stewart, Thine Is the Kingdom (New York: Scribners, 1956), page 19. 
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self to be the instrument of God’s particular activity, she cannot claim to 
have answers to the world’s problems. That is to say that specific cures for 
the “cold war” or inflation or segregation do not fall within the province 
of the church’s competence. Again, the church does not offer escape from 
the world. When the church is most perfectly built up, her members are 
made more human, not less so, because the head of the church is also the 
head of the new humanity. Again, there is nothing extraordinary about the 
church’s organization or its socializing power. As an institution it is one 
among many. Herein is a reminder of the church’s firm grounding “in the 
world,” even though she claims to be on a mission from another.* 


If this assessment of the church’s humanness has validity, then it is 
small wonder that differences exist among men as to the proper means of 
obedience in Christ. History itself thus becomes a vital factor in shaping 
and changing the way we view discipleship. It is no secret that our own 
Brethren tradition has undergone radical change. You get the sharp flavor 
of that change when you compare the following quotations. 


The first quotation is from a German manuscript giving the account of 
the formation of the Brethren at Schwarzenau: “We have left all sects be- 
cause of the misuses concerning infant baptism, communion, and church 
system, and unanimously profess that these are not according to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ.’ 

The other quotation is from the church extension paper adopted by 
the Des Moines Annual Conference in 1958: “ We recognize that there will 
be Christians of other denominations who will come into our fellowship. 
. .. When their lives testify to us of the fruits of the spirit we shall regard 
them as fellow Christians. . . .’”* 

Even a superficial reading of these references and many others like them 
introduces us to the vast degree of transformation which has taken place in 
our own tradition. We cannot take occasion here to inquire how this hap- 
pened. Nor is it necessary to make a moral judgment on the fact of change. 
The point we are making here is that history has affected our understand- 
ing of Christian faith and of the essential nature of the church, a fact which 
witnesses profoundly to the humanness of the church. 

It must not be thought, however, that the differences in understanding 
what the gospel is and what the church is all stem from nontheological 
factors. Part of the problem of our humanness as a church is that we appre- 


* It is my conviction that failure to understand fully the radically human aspect of the church leads 
to such enterprises as the Bruderhofs. The Bruderhofs understand Christ’s injunction to be “in the world 
but not of it” sociologically, whereas its deeper meaning is to be discovered theologically. The claim to be 
the church never rests on certain attainments arrived at by persons who have chosen to follow Christ; that 
claim can best be made by those who have sacrificed all human achievements (including spirituality and 
morality) in order to be drawn into a new relationship with God and a new fellowship of God’s people. 


™ Cited in Donald F. Durnbaugh, European Origins of the Brethren (Elgin: The Brethren Press, 
1958), page 117. 
* Ibid., page 13. 
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hend the core realities of our Christian experience differently. For example, 
the Brethren have not come into any deep awareness of what the Reformation 
churches mean by justification by faith, as indeed these same churches have 
not realized, we fear, the significance of concrete discipleship. Again, the 
Brethren tend to approach worship as a fellowship experience with God and 
with members of the congregation, whereas our brothers from the more 
orthodox traditions approach their worship more with the idea of awe and 
reverence. Again, the Brethren find it difficult to give adequate theological 
undergirding to the witness of service they feel impelled to make; and on 
the other hand the Reformation churches find it hard to make service an 
integral part of their theology. To be sure, these theological differences 
which exist among the several traditions can be overstated. Language and 
personality barriers play their part in intensifying our divisions. Yet there 
is no denying the presence of a difficult core of disagreement which no 
amount of semantic dry cleaning will brush off. And in the light of the 
gospel it is necessary to face these differences. 

It remains a fact that the church needs the vitality and gifts which only 
the whole family of churches can give. This conviction has given rise to the 
ecumenical movement of our day. And we are getting so near to finding a 
meeting ground. So near — yet so far. For the closer we get, the deeper the 
chasm becomes that ultimately separates us on matters of faith and order. 
Robert Handy of Union Seminary in New York brought back this report 
from the 1957 study conference in Oberlin: 

As we draw close to the heart of ecumenical issues, they are revealed more 
fully in their true great depth. It is all the more difficult because these deep 
gulfs do not run so much between denominations as they run obliquely, cutting 


across our present structures and understandings. Often indeed the deep gulfs 
run within ourselves, and we are tormented by an inner tension.® 


I would judge that this is precisely the position in which we find ourselves 
as Brethren — not only separated in certain matters of faith and order from 
our neighboring denominations, but divided within ourselves. The problem 
of the humanness of the church is deep and critical. 

Are there solutions to this problem and the issues it raises for the 
church? Let us be clear on this: wishful thinking, positive thinking, hopeful 
thinking alone will not do it. One gets the impression in some quarters that 
all problems would be solved if people would only start loving. I must 
confess that I don’t quite know what is meant by this. Does it mean to 
accept a brother in Christ humbly as a brother in spite of differences? To 
this we must completely agree. Or does it mean that our differences really 
mean nothing, that they are figments of the imagination which by taking 
thought we can easily slough off? If this is what is meant by love, we cer- 
tainly cannot agree. The most critical problems take shape at the point 


° Union Seminary Quarterly Review, XM, 1, page 10. 
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where we see that we must act and think in opposition to others, in spite of 
the tension and strife it may cause. 

Let us admit frankly that there are no answers to our humanness, no 
answers at least that fit the normal human vocabulary. But we affirm that 
God has answers which do not fit our neat categories, and that, while his 
answers are never tools for us, we must become the tools for them. At least 
two essential ingredients that pertain to the church must be present if we 
are to know anything of the power of God to overcome our tragic human 
dilemmas. 

One is that the church always lives under the shadow of the cross, 
realizing that it has nothing of ultimate significance to bring to the cross. 
In this dimension, denominational identity counts for nothing; traditional 
values count for nothing. Only the free gift of God’s grace in Christ counts, 
and the joyful response to this gift. Perhaps an incident which occurred in 
1947 when the Church of South India came into being gives us a humorous 
glimpse of the humility required of the church which strives to understand 
this. The story goes that at the first gathering of the united body’s clergy, all 
the Congregational ministers turned up in clericals, and all the Episcopalian 
priests wore loud sport shirts! 

But beyond humility is another ingredient which we are beginning not 
to be shy of any more — witness. The church in its humanness has no gifts 
to bring to the cross, but it has burdens to bear for the cross. One of these 
burdens is to give glad, clear expression to what lies at the heart of its 
conviction, to elaborate the “soul” of its faith. Herman Wouk has written 
an account of his orthodox Jewish faith under the title, This Is My God. 
You can’t help but be caught up in what he is saying, because it issues from 
something deep in the author’s life and is witnessed to without extravagant 
claims or airtight arguments. He is only saying, “Here it is— this is my 
God.” Perhaps this gets at what we mean by witness in the biblical sense. 
Witness is pointing to something which grips our lives and from which we 
take our start and to which we devote every faculty of mind, body, and 
spirit to give it utterance. Paul Scherer’s wonderful but one-sided definition 
of revelation helps us to see why such witness is necessary. Revelation, he 
says, “is the awareness that you’ve been set upon by something out of your 
experience, and that when you get up there is nothing to show for it but 
a memory.” The reality of the church is this kind of reality. It bears upon 
those who participate in it, and they go out to find every means to speak of 
this new reality. 

You see what this could mean for the Church of the Brethren. It sug- 
gests that our peculiarity as a people of God is not constituted by the simple 
life, but it may be witnessed to by the simple life. Our mission of mercy to 
a suffering world is not proved by errands of mercy, but it may be witnessed 
to by this loving service. Our concern for peace is not validated by con- 
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scientious objection to war, but it may be witnessed to by that objection. 

What is at stake in all this is true Christian freedom. The church, 
precisely because it is human, cannot presume to impose its peculiar gifts 
upon others as a condition for being Christian. The sole center of the 
church is Jesus Christ, with ourselves ‘‘as servants for Jesus’ sake” (2 Co- 
rinthians 4:5). For “we have this treasure in earthen vessels to show that 
the transcendent power belongs to God and not to us” (4:7). This sums 
up as nothing else can the meaning of the church as human history. And 
this understanding, held close, may well give God the opportunity to work 
in us his imperatives to unity and mission. 


CONCLUSION 


We began by trying to get at the essential divine dimension of the 
church’s nature and calling, and have ended by putting that new reality in 
the context of human frailty and perplexity. By no means does this exhaust 
the questions we must ask about the church or get at all the larger meanings. 
It only draws attention to what is central in the church’s being and function. 

Many times we ask what the future holds for our own denomination. 
Various answers have been proposed. I wish to end this discussion by setting 
forth the ground of hope and responsibility as it will appear if the perspec- 
tive assumed here is granted. 

First a quotation from Daniel Jenkins’ book, The Strangeness of the 
Church: 

When Christians ask themselves whether there is any future for the church, 
that question must not be answered on the level of an assessment of apparent 
present possibilities. It must be considered in the light of the mighty acts by 


which God has vindicated His holy name in the past, and which provide the 
ground of the confidence of his people for the future.*° 


This sums up the objective reality of the church which goes on even when 
in history we falter. 
The other quotation is from a book by James Stewart, entitled Thine 
Is the Kingdom: 
Nothing can defeat a Church or a soul that takes, not its strength but its 


weakness, and offers that to be God’s weapon. . . . This is the strategy to which 
there is no retort. This is the victory that overcomes the world.” 


Here is the summation of the humanness of the church and how God can 
use that humanness. 

When we begin to learn that the church is both divine reality and hu- 
man frailty, then the foolishness of God will penetrate even the deadest 
congregation and make it something it is not in its own strength. 


1° Ibid., page 32. 
™ Ibid., page 24. 
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The Enculturation of Kalmyks in Philadelphia 
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Why Tuis SuBJEcT? 


My interest in the Kalmyk people stems from a rather close personal 
experience with them. I first met a few of the Kalmyks in a refugee camp 
near Munich, Germany, in January 1951. After arrangements were made 
for their immigration to the States through Church World Service, the 
Brethren Service Commission was asked to take responsibility in their 
initial resettlement. 

While many of these new immigrants were being housed temporarily 
at the Brethren Service Center in New Windsor, Maryland, I became well 
acquainted with a great number of them. One could tell that they were 
a proud people with a long line of rich history. They seemed to possess 
wonderful courage, and almost all of the people, even when sitting idly 
with nothing to do, shone with wonderful smiles and radiated warm 
personalities. I am convinced that courage and friendliness are strong 
character traits of these people. 

My recent visits in the homes of a number of the Kalmyks in Phila- 
delphia were extremely pleasant. Some of the people I remembered very 
well, and many of them remembered me. Because of these previous asso- 
ciations, they talked quite freely and answered all of my many questions. 
A traditional gesture of welcome in a Kalmyk home is a cup of tea or 
coffee with pastry. This seemed to set the stage for our friendly conversa- 
tions. We had a wonderful time talking about their activities in America, 
old cultural customs of the Kalmyk people, and their evolving patterns of 
living in a new culture. 


HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PEOPLE 


The Kalmyks originally inhabited the present province of Sinkiang 
in Western China, north of Tibet, and are one branch of the direct de- 
scendants of the Mongols. From the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries the 
Kalmyks participated actively in military and political events in Asia, and 
they were part of that complex of tribes which dominated an area almost 
as large as present-day Russia. After the breakup and disappearance of the 
Mongolian Empire, the Western Mongols were compelled to engage in a 


Miss Ruth Early, of Missouri, gave a number of years to the work of directing 
refugee resettlement under the Brethren Service Commission. Now living in Nyack, New 
York, she is working with a very important organization promoting disarmament. 
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number of long and exhausting wars. The final result was that the Kalmyks 
were forced from their original lands on the boundary between China and 
Mongolia and, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, fled westward ; 
toward Russia. This was the initial step in a period of their three-hundred- ; 
year sojourn in Europe. 

Within several decades the remnants of the Kalmyks had settled in 
what is now Russian territory at the mouth of the Volga River where it 
empties into the Caspian Sea. In those days this area was free from habita- 
tion, and, because of a weak Russian government, they were easily able to 
settle there. Russia was then divided with each section or province under 
the separate dominion of a czar. 

“When the Kalmuks were summoned to submit themselves to the Czar, 
they replied: “The Kalmuks have always been free and independent, slaves 
to no one, nor do they ever become slaves.’ ’”* ‘Thus it was that the Kalmyks 
set up their nation in Russia as a proud and free people. For a period of 
perhaps fifty years—the latter part of the seventeenth century and the 
early years of the eighteenth century — Kalmyk life reached its highest 
point. The Russians had signed several treaties of recognition with them, 
and trade and commerce increased at a frenzied pace. Intellectual and 
economic standards reached the highest peak in their history, and the 
Kalmyk language was developed to the point where it was sufficient to 
express, without difficulty, the metaphysical concepts of Buddhist philosophy. 

During the eighteenth century, Russian authority increased and steps 
were taken to incorporate the land of the Kalmyks into the mainland of 
Russia. In order to avoid Russian subjugation, the majority of the Kalmyks | 
decided to return to Asia.* They fell victims to the Manchu Dynasty 
in China and, by so doing, dropped out of the picture as a nation. The 
remaining Kalmyks living in the Don and Volga river valleys came com- 
pletely under Russian authority, politically. They were to the Russians 
much as the American Indians are in this country. A Russian governor was 
appointed to look after Kalmyk affairs, leaving the Kalmyks no say in 
their rule at all. 

The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 was met with disfavor by the Kalmyk 
people in Russia. Brought up in the quietistic environment of the Buddhist 
religion, they had become proud of cultural, economic, and religious lib- 
erties. For a period of two years they fought against the revolutionists with 
little success. The rise of Marxism found the Kalmyks split for the second 
time. The majority were exiled into slave labor camps in Siberia while a 
small minority began to filter into Europe. 
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* Michael Carol, The Mongol Empire (New York: Macmillan, 1940), page 526. 

*“The Khan, therefore assembled his tribes amounting to 75,000 tents and one day, the whole 
populace disappeared, the pastures were left vacant . . . they perished from hunger in the desert, so 
that scarcely a fourth of those who had set out reached their native steppes, where the Chinese officials 
now welcomed them with joy. . . .” —Ibid., page 527. 
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The small group of Kalmyks who reached Europe settled around 
Turkey and the Balkan countries, where they were homeless refugees. Later 
they were scattered into Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, where 
they were political refugees living in temporary homes in small camps. 
With the end of the Civil War in Russia the government set out on a 
program of reconstruction, and the Kalmyks, like many other minority 
groups, were freed and given land. Even their own independent govern- 
ment, the Kalmyk Socialist Soviet Autonomous Republic, was formed; 
however, it proved to be only a puppet state for the Communists. For a 
while peace was maintained in an effort to achieve again the Kalmyk unity, 
but when it was evident that this factor was virtually impossible, the few 
people rose in rebellion against the Communist state. This revolt resulted 
in the mass deportations of the Kalmyks during 1936 and 1937, which 
meant that the few people remaining from the once-great nation were now 
scattered homeless all through Europe. 


The outbreak of the Second World War did much for the uniting of 
the Kalmyk refugees in Europe. The organization of the Kalmyk units in 
the Allied armies brought them together to fight. At the end of the war 
there remained in Europe about eight hundred men, women, and children 
of the tens of thousands who had stayed in Europe after the first split. The 
remaining ones were now displaced persons living in refugee camps in 
Germany, France, and Belgium under the jurisdiction of the International 
Refugee Organization. 

By the summer of 1951 the Kalmyk displaced persons in Europe had 
become known as “the people for whom there is no room under the-sun.” 
No country was willing to take them as new immigrants along with other 
displaced persons of many nationalities. The plight of these homeless 
refugees reached concerned ears of certain American groups who decided 
to attempt to aid them in resettling themselves in the United States. A 
group actively pushed for a Congressional bill enabling one family to 
immigrate, and this bill was passed in June 1951. The first Kalmyk couple 
arrived in New York in October that same year. Arrangements were then 
made by Church World Service, a service organization and department of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the Tolstoy 
Foundation, a Russian nationality group, with the International Refugee 
Organization for the Kalmyks to be resettled in the United States. 


RESETTLEMENT IN AMERICA 


The Service Center in New Windsor, Maryland, was the first “home” 
in America for about one half of the five hundred seventy-one Kalmyk 
people who immigrated by April 1952. Another temporary residence was 
established at Seabrook Farms in New Jersey. The first permanent mass 
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resettlement plans were in the geographical areas of New Mexico, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, specifically Philadelphia. But the attempt to re- 
settle these people on various sheep ranches of New Mexico was not suc- 
cessful. 

It had been assumed by agency workers in the resettlement program 
that these were a pastoral people with no desire to live in a highly mech- 
anized civilization and that they would like to settle in predominantly 
agricultural surroundings. This assumption was proved invalid with the 
failure of all attempts to resettle these people on the land. Speculations 
might be made that a change was already taking place from a rural culture 
to a more urban type of life. The Kalmyks, who are anthropologically and 
ethnographically of Asian origin, differ considerably from true Asians be- 
cause of being in touch with European society and institutions for more 
than three hundred years. Kalmyk children had been educated in European 
(i.e., Russian) schools, and have had a background of culture and civiliza- 
tion on the European pattern. 

Every single Kalmyk who was resettled in New Mexico has returned 
to New Jersey or Pennsylvania. About four hundred Kalmyks, the largest 
single group of Kalmyks living together, are today in Philadelphia. 


SEVEN YEARS IN THE NEw WorLpD 


The Kalmyks in Philadelphia are now living in a strange mixture of 
Oriental and Western cultures. They are distinctly Oriental, most of them 
on the stocky side, with moon-shaped faces, almond eyes, and strong white 
teeth. But most of them wear conventional American clothes, drive auto- 
mobiles, and speak English. It is quite easy to find the Kalmyks in that 
city. Just walk down Fairmount Avenue or Sixth or Seventh Street. You 
can usually see them in front of the houses, in the luncheonette on the 
corner of Seventh sitting in the booths drinking sodas or playing the juke 
box or the pinball machine, or in the grocery store across the street. In this 
area you see also Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Russians, Poles, and Ukranians. 
English is not the only language you hear! 

Even before the Kalmyks came to America, their language problem 
was complicated by the fact that they speak many languages, but not every- 
body the same ones. The majority know Russian and English, but some 
of the older generation speak only Kalmyk. Many of the younger people 
speak German, Hungarian, Yugoslavian, Rumanian, or French along with 
Kalmyk, Russian, and fairly good English. When asked what language he 
and his wife speak at home, a young Kalmyk husband replied: “It all de- 
pends on the mood. Sometimes we come home from work after speaking 
English all day and we speak English without realizing it. At other times 
we speak Kalmyk in order for my mother to understand because she speaks 
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only Kalmyk.” He went on to say that new words such as car, sewing 
machine, electricity, and airplane have been added to their Kalmyk vocabu- 
lary. Another young husband said that their language at home is a grand 
mixture of Kalmyk, Russian, and English, but they try to speak English 
more because it helps the children in school. The Kalmyk children have 
had no trouble in the schools, and they have learned the language very 
quickly. Many of the middle-aged folks have completed, or are taking, 
night school courses in English and American history. Today the use of 
the Kalmyk language is dwindling, and their leaders are wondering how 
to encourage better English and still keep their traditional tongue from 
becoming a forgotten language. 

At first it was quite difficult for the Kalmyks to understand the super- 
market. They could not comprehend how a person could walk into a store 
and pick up articles before paying for them. In picking out their groceries 
it helped tremendously to see the pictures on the cans or the packages. At 
times the pictures were confusing, too. For example, Mrs. Akuginov pur- 
chased a can of ready-to-bake biscuits. She looked at the picture of the 
finished biscuits and then was puzzled upon opening the can to find mere 
globs of dough inside. “But,” she said, “we had paid for them; so we 
shrugged and ate them. Now we know enough to bake them.” 

The food served by Mrs. Zagadinov to her family — composed of hus- 
band, George; five-year-old son, Tumed; three-year-old daughter, Patricia 
Medgma; and seventy-nine-year-old mother-in-law, Jewdokia — represents a 
variety. They like many prepared American foods, Russian borsch (basi- 
cally meat, flour, eggs, and milk boiled in oil), other Russian foods, and, of 
course, Kalmyk (Jomba) tea (heavy, brothy tea made of pressed tea leaves, 
butter, milk, and salt). The elder Mrs. Zagadinov drinks this tea three or 
four times in a day, while the rest of the family usually have it only for 
one meal. They do not use many milk products, especially homemade 
cheese, since they came to America. The pasteurized milk they can buy is 
too expensive for much cheese-making. George remarked, “Our eating 
habits are slowly moving westward.” 

The focal point of the Kalmyk culture is the Buddhist religion. This 
remains true with the group of Kalmyks in Philadelphia today. Their lives 
center around the temple, which is a plain building, scarcely distinguishable 
from the other row houses in the block. Tibetan characters on small 
plaques identify the house as a place of worship. Inside, primitive cup- 
and-wick butter lamps throw a flickering light, night and day, upon the 
altar figures of Buddha. The walls are covered with brightly colored 
tapestries bearing scenes that depict the life of Lord Buddha. The smell 
of the burning butter blends with smoke from incense pots to fill the temple 
with a strong but not unpleasant odor. Huge gongs sound the calls to 
worship on a daily schedule. Some of the Buddhists visit the temple weekly, 
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some daily. They enter and prostrate themselves, touch their foreheads to 
the floor, then move up to the altar to touch their heads before various 
objects and to leave their offerings. 

The spiritual leaders of the Buddhists are priests. With shaven heads 
and dressed in wine-colored cassocks, yellow scarves, and orange sashes, they 
walk and meditate. Some of them pray audibly, and some pray by whirling 
clicking prayer wheels. Each wheel is filled with scores of prayers, and it 
is the Buddhists’ belief that with every turn of the wheel the prayers rise 
to their deity. 

In the course of my conversation with Baksha (head priest) Ragba 
Menkov in Philadelphia, he mentioned his concern for the future. He said, 
“With American freedom young boys do not want to study for the priest- 
hood. It is quite disturbing to be teaching a youngster religion while he 
has an American comic book under his arm which he is more anxious to 
read.” Although two hours of religious teaching is given weekly to all 
Kalmyk children, the priests do not feel that this is adequate to keep their 
religion in first place in their lives. However, until the present time, their 
religious customs have changed little since coming to the new world. 
Without exception, the Kalmyks worship regularly in their Buddhist temple 
in Philadelphia. None have become interested in other religions during the 
seven years they have been there. They, also, still observe their many re- 
ligious holidays. 

When the Kalmyks first settled in Philadelphia they looked for the 
simplest kinds of work, primarily factory work and other routine jobs, such 
as cleaning. This was necessary because of their great handicap in the 
language. One young man recently remarked, “We really worked hard, 
and I mean hard. We had to make good and we had to make up somehow 
for not being able to speak and to be understood.” George Zagadinov 
started working in 1952 in the assembly department of a sugar refinery 
factory. He spent the eight-hour days emptying sugar filters, a routine job 
which required no knowledge of English. Today he is with the same 
company in the process department, a job which he says “is more interesting 
with varied responsibilities, including conversations on the telephone.” 

Without question the Kalmyks have proved themselves to be diligent, 
dependable employees. Now they are earning their livings in a wide 
diversity of industries, some as highly trained draftsmen or machinists, 
many in carpentry, welding, auto mechanics, or the garment trades, and a 
high percentage working as general laborers in cigar factories, candy fac- 
tories, plastic factories, beverage companies, the sugar refining industries, 
and others. Some of the men have organized their own construction com- 
panies which seem to be doing well. Many of the young people are studying 
in colleges and universities, and several of the girls are registered nurses. 
Arash Bormanshinon, Ph.D., is Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
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at Renssaelaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, the only Kalmyk pro- 
fessor as yet from the group in Philadelphia. 

Most of the Kalmyk families now own, or are purchasing, the houses 
in which they live. They are exceptionally fine “rehabilitating agents” in 
repairing and remodeling old row houses in a rather run-down area of the 
city. They are considered by finance people to be excellent credit risks, 
and the Friends Neighborhood Guild (an organization that has extended 
considerable assistance and counsel to them in adjustment problems) has 
received calls from real estate brokers who would like to sell houses to 
Kalmyks. 

The Batinow family is a good example. They live in one of the three- 
story red brick row houses with low steps that line block after block of the 
neighborhood. They started buying the house six or seven months after 
they arrived in Philadelphia, and now it is completely paid for. The entire 
household consists of Mr. and Mrs. Batinow, a vigorous-looking couple in 
their sixties, two grown sons, one daughter-in-law, one daughter, her hus- 
band and three small children. The total family income is above $12,000 
a year. Mrs. Batinow is the only adult without a paid job, and she stays 
at home to take care of the grandchildren. Large, three-generation house- 
holds are still the rule, although this culture pattern may be changing 
somewhat in the direction of young couples establishing homes of their 
own, as is the custom in America. 

Pretty little Sofia Engushova plans to be married in July this year. 
She is following the Kalmyk tradition with her mother (her father is dead) 
and the parents of her husband-to-be arranging the marriage. According to 
the custom, the boy informs his parents that he would like to marry a 
certain girl. If his parents approve, they go to the girl’s parents and ask if 
they approve of the marriage. When both sets of parents are satisfied they 
go together to talk with the priest. The priest looks in a special book to 
see if this boy and this girl were born in the right months (Kalmyk 
calendar months are called animal names) to make it proper for them to 
marry each other. If so, the priest then tells them which day is a good one 
for them to become engaged. It is the custom for the boy’s parents to take 
whiskey to the girl’s parents, and when the parents of the girl open the 
bottle and take the first drink it means that the couple are officially engaged. 
There are only two months in the year when a couple can be married. The 
boy’s parents go again to the priest to find out which animal months are 
the right ones. Sofia and her fiancé could be married only in January and 
July. She said that they did not quite make it in January and so are 
waiting for July. They have to wait until a month before the wedding 
month (June) for the priest to tell them the lucky day in July for their 
wedding. 

When the wedding day comes, the priest says when the groom and his 
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parents are allowed to come to the girl’s house and when the bride is sup- 
posed to leave her parents. Years ago the bride was seated in a cart drawn 
by a horse of a special color. Now the car in which the bride and the groom 
ride has to be a certain color. The couple take with them to the temple a 
white rug with a design of wheat on it which symbolizes a strong relationship 
between husband and wife. They kneel on the rug during the ceremony. 
Then they drink milk or buttermilk together, signifying good luck for a 
happy future. In describing these wedding customs, Sofia indicated at sev- 
eral points that they are different now from what they once were. An old 
tradition which hardly exists now is that “a good Kalmyk is one who can 
steal his bride.” This has taken place only a few times in Philadelphia. 

It is evident that details of the selection of a mate and the marriage 
customs are changing in their new environment, and some of the young 
Kalmyks have followed an entirely different custom in their marriages. 
Djangar Engushova, Sofia’s brother, was married to an attractive Kalmyk 
girl about a month ago. He said, “We didn’t bother with the customs; we 
changed them very radically. We chose each other ourselves and eloped to 
another state to be married.”’ He explained that they have since patched it 
up with the priest. Customarily a Kalmyk bride lives with her husband’s 
parents. But some young wives in Philadelphia have discovered that if her 
husband fails to provide her with a home apart from his parents she can 
run down to the Philadelphia Court of Domestic Relations and file a com- 
plaint. Some phases of enculturation have taken place rapidly. Kalmyk 
men are convinced that American justice is designed for the exclusive 
benefit of women. From only occasional observation, it seems that one 
Kalmyk trait which has not changed is the demonstration by Kalmyk men 
that they are the bosses of their households. 

A large number (exact number not known) of Kalmyks, both boys and 
‘ girls, have married Americans. Since intermarriage is a most obvious factor 
in cultural breakdown or cultural assimilation, this factor is a very impor- 
tant one in studying the enculturation of these Kalmyks. Their move to- 
ward free choice of life partners is, also, evidence of their culture changing 
under contact. 

Funeral customs are changing since the Kalmyks came to this country. 
Long ago when a person died the family kept the body in the house for 
three days. During that time the priest looked in the special book to see 
which day would be good for burial. Only a certain person — one that the 
priest would say was born in the right animal month — could touch the 
body to dress it. They wrapped the body in a white sheet for burial. Today 
when a person dies the body is taken to a funeral home and dressed either 
by a member of the family or by someone at the funeral home. Their 
funerals in Philadelphia are very similar to American funerals. There is 
another custom which is the most important one, and one which they still 
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observe. Within forty-nine days after the body is buried, the priest goes to 
the family’s home and preaches to the members of the family. This is done 
in order that the spirit of the deceased can leave his home and go to another 
world. After the preaching each member of the family has to be washed in 
order to be separated from the dead person. 


CONCLUSION 


Relatively speaking, seven years is an extremely short span of time in 
which to study the enculturation of this group of Kalmyk people. It can 
be assumed that in twenty-five years — or fifty years — there will be con- 
siderable culture change. 

It has been my observation that the Kalmyks who have moved into 
Philadelphia have taken over more of the culture they found there than they 
have given of their culture to those among whom they have settled. I believe 
that in this acculturative situation the culture-contact is not a process of addi- 
tion, but that the new elements are being merged with what was present upon 
their arrival, their culture at that time being a merger of their Oriental 
traditions with the new elements of European society during some three 
hundred years. Since change depends somewhat upon the degree and in- 
tensity of contacts, it seems likely that the processes of this cultural phe- 
nomenon of change might occur rather rapidly within the Kalmyk group 
in Philadelphia. —The dynamics of culture will undoubtedly make a great 
change over a period of years. At the same time, we ought to mention their 
cultural conservatism, or stability, which is certainly not out of the picture, 
especially their religious customs and food habits. Many of these will be 
passed on from generation to generation without question. 

Reinterpretation is already marking some aspects of their cultural 
change, as in the marriage custom of the bride riding behind a horse of a 
certain color; now it is a car of a special color. Old meanings are being 
ascribed to new elements, and new values are changing the significance of 
some old customs. I think that the latter is true in their present funeral 
customs. It is evident that superstition has a less important role in their 
customs now than was the case formerly. 

These people are proud Kalmyks, and they are also becoming proud 
Americans. They have been eager to secure citizenship. Unlike many dis- 
placed persons and refugees who have received citizenship, they have not 
changed their names. They like the Kalmyk names even though they are 
long and difficult (for us) to pronounce. Almost all of the younger and 
middle-aged people have become proud and appreciative citizens; only the 
older folks who can speak only Kalmyk are not citizens. 

A group of young Kalmyks in Philadelphia have organized the Society 
for the Promotion of Kalmyk Culture, a nonprofit organization devoted to 
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the study of the history and the culture of the Kalmyk people. This study 
includes history, language, ethnology, literature, folklore, religion, law, 
social organization, economics, and kindred subjects. They maintain a 
library, publish a journal of Kalmyk studies as well as literature, collect 
and keep materials related to Kalmyk culture. It is likely that this group 
of Kalmyks will keep their identity as a group for several generations. 

The American culture focus of material things has had an effect on the 
Kalmyks in this early enculturative process. Almost every family now owns 
an automobile (some own two), television, and all the gadgets designed for 
more convenient and comfortable living. This new focus could affect greatly 
the focal point of the Kalmyk culture, the Buddhist religion. —They may 
become so busy making money to buy all of these things that they cannot 
find time for daily, or even weekly, worship of their Lord Buddha. 

Another paper should be written after this group of Kalmyks have 
been in Philadelphia twenty-five years. 
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Book Reviews 


The Pressure of Our Common Calling, W. A. Visser’t Hooft. Garden 
City, 1959. 91 pages. $2.50. 


This slender book is not light reading. All over the world, Christians have come to 
listen with deep respect to the remarkable Dutch theologian who very ably administers 
the central headquarters of the World Council of Churches. For Dr. Visser’t Hooft is 
a remarkable combination of a devout and scholarly theologian on the one hand and 
of a gracious and skillful executive on the other. 

The book is addressed to the question of Christian unity and how it can be brought 
about. Dr. Visser’t Hooft argues that it can be achieved only as the churches are obedient 
to their common calling. —The demands in such a world as ours for Christian service 
which is disinterested and impartial, a demonstrable Christian witness in evangelism, 
and an achieved brotherhood which knows no frontiers, are pushing the church to 
re-examine the meaning of its disunity, the scandal of its divisions. 

But if the church seeks unity, or tries to achieve it, only because unity is good strategy, 
it will fail; for unity is basic to the gospel. The author gives a very clear presentation of 
the meaning of John 17 and of St. Paul’s insistence upon the unity of the church. 

As the argument proceeds, its relevance to the emerging patterns of the World 
Council of Churches is apparent. But this book should be read for its keen analysis of 
the meaning of Christian unity for the denominations as well. 

A few people who would most profit by reading the book will not do so because 
of their dislike for the Councils of Churches. But many in the Church of the Brethren 
should read it, for we could be doing far more than we are for the achievement of that 
Christian unity which is God’s gift. And the book holds us and all Christians up to, the 
judgment of God. 

Chapter III, “The Calling to Service,” is one of the most powerful statements on 
Brethren Service I have seen. It is quite possible that some of its profound insights grew 
out of the deep friendship of the author, with his fine biblical and theological insights, 
and M. R. Zigler, with his intense preoccupation with the practical, ethical implications 
of the gospel. It is good reading! 


— Edward K. Ziegler 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Essential Books for a Pastor's Library (Third Edition), Selected and 
Annotated by the Faculty of Union Theological Seminary. Richmond, 
Virginia: Union Theological Seminary, 1960. 71 pages. $1.00. 


This is a most useful checklist for pastors of all denominations. It could be even 
more helpful if the faculties of several seminaries of various traditions were to collaborate 
in the preparation of such a work. This is a well-annotated bibliography, very well 
arranged and attractively printed. The judgments expressed on the many books listed 
are sound and helpful, without prejudice toward one school of theological thought or 
another. 
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One would always find, in such a limited bibliography, some omissions which he 
considers serious. But, on the whole, this is a valuable checklist, and young ministers 
would do well to consult it when planning their purchases of books. Older ministers 
will find it helpful in checking their own libraries to see whether they have kept well 
abreast of modern publication, or whether they have been riding hobbies or slipping 
into easy paths of intellectual laziness. 


— Edward K. Ziegler 
Roanoke, Virginia 


The Voyage of the Golden Rule, by Albert Bigelow. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1959. 287 pages. $3.95. 


I find that this book is not light reading; but it is all quite interesting and challeng- 
ing, especially to those who are willing to accept the Sermon-on-the-Mount idealism. 

Albert Bigelow, master and captain of the little sail ship (a thirty-foot ketch) called 
The Golden Rule, gives a full and articulate account of the project which by peaceful 
means was intended to halt nuclear tests in the Pacific in 1958, the reason behind the 
sailing, and his own difficult personal decision—all resulting in court action and 
imprisonment in Hawaii. 

The author records the fact that worldwide conviction has come to the point where 
something more than words is now necessary to give a voice to be heard around the world, 
if civilization is to survive. 

Captain Bigelow refers to William Penn, Thoreau, Gandhi, and others who, by 
nonviolent protest against what seemed to be non-Christian and nonsocial civil enact- 
ments and edicts, have found themselves in prison for their consciences’ sake. 

He refers to the age-old rule of freedom of the high seas; but he says that that 
freedom was suddenly abrogated by an order of the executive department of the United 
States government and the AEC—a most unusual procedure—to keep The Golden 
Rule and The Phoenix out of the atomic test area. Thus, by such a new law the crew 
of The Golden Rule went to covrt and imprisonment in Hawaii. But with it all they 
had malice toward none. 

Was it all in vain? If I can interpret the feeling of the author of the book, he would 
liken it all to the cross experience, which, at the time, seemed dire failure but which 
preceded days of victory. Right is not “forever on the scaffold.” 


— E. F. Sherfy 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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